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Vermont Yankee's nuclear family 
assesses the fallout from the plant's 
imminent closure 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE, ALICIA FREESE 
AND KEN PICARD, PAGE 30 


Forging ties in 
the Onion City 


Wildlife murals at 
the Moran Plant 


Vermont perfumeries 
make scents 


Plum pudding for 
the holidays 







VOTED ONE OF 5 TOP MASSAGE THERAPISTS 

by the READERS of SEVEN DAYS ***** 

'Rod is on excellent massage therapist It is obvious lie has many years of 
experience as it takes time and practice to develop 'knowing hands' that 
integrate knowledge of anatomy and intuitive awareness. His studio is 
ulsobeautifullydecomtedandveryretaxing.' —dr. greg vrona, dc 
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digital and Paper Versions 
Available forPurchase Online 
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HOLIDAY 

PARTY 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 

FASHION SHOW AT 7PM 
COCKTAILS AND HORS D'OEUVRES 

FRIDAY DEC.12TH • 5-9PM 

20% OFF 

STOREWIDE 
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Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 








COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 

MUCH MORE 


tis the season 

to be inspired - gifts to shafe, 
to keep, to give, to love 




bennington U|fnTU 
potters I IT 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 


TAVERN 

THE FARMHOUSETAP&GRILL 


ProPig Holiday Party 

Raraen bowls, nog bar, free sugar cookies bubbly specials, 
limited holiday drafts, cocktails and more! 

B w w wi m -ProPig Gift Certificates & Swag Available! ~ 

BCT OPEN FOR LUNCH | Friday ■ Monday at 11:30AM — 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


THE FARMHOUSE 
GROUP GIFT CARD 

It's four great gifts wrapped up in one! 
Easy to use, fits in your pocket. Happy Gifting. 


“Besl bur town in Niw England'' • Boston Qobe 


Thursday, December 18th 




PIQ 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY' 




Vermont living at its finest. 


RESIDENCE 

a/- 

Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 





185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com Ci) &• 
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PARAMOUNT paramountlive.org 30 center st. Rutland, vT-s02.775.0903 
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WEINBERGER 


HAS A CHALLENGER 


e thought Burlington's upcoming mayoral 
race might be one to snooze through 
— until three weeks ago, when Steve 
Goodkind threw his hat in the ring. The former 
public works director — who served under multiple 
mayors over 32 years — knows the Queen City inside 
and out. On Sunday, Goodkind won the Progressive 
endorsement to challenge first-term Democratic 
Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger, then delivered a 
rapid-fire address to the partyS caucus outlining his 
platform. 

Goodkind pledged to scrutinize big develop- 
ment projects and to foster "small organic develop- 
ment." He also said he‘d support local ownership of 
Burlington Telecom and aggressively seek to recoup 
for taxpayers the millions of dol lars it got from a 
prior city administration. 

Weinberger congratulated Goodkind on the 
endorsement and defended his own record, which 
he described as "fixing the city's badly damaged 
finances, cleaning up the Burlington Telecom mess. 


vastly improving municipal transparency, and begin- 
ning the restoration of our waterfront, bike path, 
parks, garages and other municipal infrastructure 
fol lowing years of neglect." 

Goodkind'S Burlington roots run deep. Bernie 
Sanders was in Goodkind’S living room when he 
announced he was running for mayor in 1981. When 
Sanders won by 10 votes, he named Goodkind direc- 
tor of public health and safety. 

Goodkind also worked as city engineer and 
became director of the Burlington Department of 
Public Works. Progressives called him a "man of the 
people" who knows how the city works and is not 
afraid to get his hands dirty. 

As for city council races. Progressives are fielding 
four candidates for what post-redistricting will be 
a 12-member governing body. Voters will pick a 
councilor for each of eight wards and in four districts 
that consist of two wards each. For the deets, check 
out posts by Alicia Freese on the Off Message blog at 
sevendaysvtcom. 


facing 

facts 

AMBER PAVES 

Congressman Peter 
Welch delivered a 
bottle of Vermont 
maple syrup to 
John Boehner after 
he discovered the 
speaker puts it in his 
turkey brine. Sweet 
publicity stunt 

< £ 

TOW DAY 

Winter’s here, 
and the season's 
first parking ban 
went into effect 
in Burlington on 
Tuesday night. 
Where's my scraper? 



gotta come from 
somewhere... 


LIGHT’S OUT 

Someone cut 
the wires on a 
Christmas lights 
display in Bristol, 
and state police are 
looking for the perp. 
Environmental 
activist. Grinch 
or Scrooge? 


That's how many 

accidents happened 

on 1-89 during the 

morning commute 

last Thursday, when a snow squall led 

to iced-over roads between Waterbury 

and Colchester. While the crashes 

caused traffic headaches for commuters, 

Vermont State Police reported only 



TOPFIVE 

MDST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. “Hatchet Tap & Table Coming to 
Richmond" by Alice Levitt. A new Richmond 
eatery will open this spring, serving up 
casual fare and local brews. 

2. "Ethiopian Food is Hot in Burlington" 
by Alice Levitt. Burlington has plenty of 
options for Ethiopian food, provided you 
know where to look. 

3. "Packed Prisons Retain Inmates Past Their 
Release Dates" by Mark Davis. Vermont's 
prison system is overburdened, yet the 
Vermont Department of Corrections is 
holding some inmates beyond their release 

4. “Milne Calls on Legislature to Name Him 
Governor" by Paul Heintz. The runner-up in 
the gubernatorial election said on Monday 
that he isnt calling it quits. 

5. “Taste Test: The Bench" by Hannah Palmer 
Egan. The new Stowe restaurant serves up 
comfort food at reasonable prices. 
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tweet of 
the week: 


t®VTFakeHeadlines 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWriTER 



Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 
sensory ,testcenter@keuri g. 
or 802.882.2703. 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 




OPENING 

DAY 

RAIL JAM 



loin us in starting 
the season off right 
and stick around for 

COMEDY NIGHT 

AT 9PM IN THE CAFEI 
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Mark Davis. Ethan de Seife. Kathryn Flagg. 
Alicia Freese, Ken Picard 






director of sales Colby Roberts 



SOUTH END GAME 

Reading “Planning With Moxie” [November 
26] and reviewing the city's planBTV website, 
one gets the impression that the only tiling 
that matters in the South End is the hip vibe 
on Pine Street Yes, artists have contributed 
much to the character and economic vitality 
of the South End. Their place here should be 
protected. Perhaps Ms. Silberberg’s role in 
planBTV is narrowly limited to the arts, but 
it’s unfortunate that she didn’t mention the 
host of other issues such as housing mixing 
land uses and transportation that will deter- 
mine the long-term livability of the South 
End. Pine Street evolved as a low-density, 
single-use, commercial-strip corridor that 
is dependent on cars. Art and great local 
food have not changed that land-use pattern 
because they can’t. They can’t make housing 
more affordable or make the South End more 
walkable. But infill development can. Which 
is why it’s important for an expert with Ms. 
Silberberg's credentials to make it clear that 
pitting artists against redevelopment is a 
false choice. Encouraging a denser mix of 
neighborhood stores, offices, upstairs apart- 
ments and, of course, artist live/work studios, 
is the type of place-making that will benefit 
South End residents and employees as well 

Julie Campoli 

BURLINGTON 

Campoli is an urban designer and the 
author o/Made for Walking Density and 
Neighborhood Form. 


DONT BOX IN BURLINGTON 

[Re Off Message; “Mayor Supports Mixed 
Housing and Open Space on Burlington 
College Property," November 25; Off 
Message; “Burlington College Land Sale 
May Be Moving Forward," November 
20; “Who Will Get the Land Around 
Burlington College?” November 5]; I am 
for infilling with higher-density hous- 
ing to accommodate our growing urban 
population. I am not for infilling the few 
precious green spaces we have left in our 
urban landscape with this kind of building. 
We are a livable city because of the green 
spaces that front the city to the west and 
dot our walkable neighborhoods. 

Please use what is already filled. Do not 
fill what remains open at this time. 

Also, regarding his advertisement in 
last week’s Seven Days: Thank you, Mannie 
Lionni, for being a steady and reasonable 
voice in the development continuum. 
Accommodating growth does not have to 
equal boxes filling in open acreage. 

Maggie Sherman 
BURLINGTON 


LAND HO 

Thank you for your recent coverage of 
Burlington College’s plan to sell off its un- 
developed lakeffont property along North 
Avenue and the Burlington Bike Path for in- 
tensive development [Off Message; “Mayor 
Supports Mixed Housing and Open Space 
on Burlington College Property," November 


Vis: SKIBURKE.COM 

for pricing info and a 

COMPLETE LIST 

OF EVENTS 

FOR 20141 


ON SALE 


NOW! 






ABOUT FACE 

Your frowning face on the news that 
St. Michael's adjunct faculty joined two 
other Burlington area colleges in voting 
to unionize brought a frown to my 
visage [Last 7: Facing Facts, December 
3], I wonder if Seven Days 
understands the financial , 
situation many of these , 
colleges' best teachers ar 
put in when their pay per 
class equals about 1 per- 
cent of the college president's 
salary, even though their workload is 
similar to their full-time colleagues. The 
tact that these educators can now have a 
say in their working situation is a plus for 
all. That is certainly enough for at least 
one big smiley face. 


FROWNS ALL AROUND 

Why the frowny face for the announce- 
ment that St Mike’s has become the 
third local college to have its part-time 
faculty organize a union [Last 7: Facing 
Facts, December 3]? Union representa- 
tion is critical in correcting the inher- 
ent power imbalance between admin- 
istrators, who often exhibit misguided 


focus on short-term and flashy projects 
at the expense of education, and part- 
time faculty, who have little clout and 
often no job security. 

Adjunct faculty are notoriously 
overworked and underpaid, while they 

perform an increasingly 

r n. large percentage of under- 
| | \ graduate teaching over 

the past few decades. At 
. many schools they form 
the backbone of under- 
graduate instruction, particu- 
larly in introductory courses critical to 
student success and retention. 

Unions brought us the eight-hour 
workday, die weekend and a broad 
middle class. Union membership is cur- 
rendy at 11 percent, its lowest point since 
the Great Depression. Meanwhile, the 
recent economic "recovery" is the first 
one in U.S. history in which middle-class 
incomes have not risen. While the flow of 
wealth to the very top of our society has 
many causes, the historically low union 
membership rate is an important part 
of the picture. Anything that bucks this 
trend should be cause for celebration! 

Unions help everyone — at least 
everyone outside of the top 1 percent. 


Editor’s note: We goofed! The face should have been a happy one. 
P.S. Seven Days has published numerous stories 
about the plight of the adjunct professor. 


25; Off Message: “Burlington College Land 
Sale May Be Moving Forward," November 
20; “Who Will Get the Land Around 
Burlington College?” November 5], I am 
greatly disappointed to see this institu- 
tion of alternative education pursue such 
a conventional and shortsighted plan that 
likely won't fix its financial problems nor 
create a waterfront that the people of 
Burlington want. While it was misguided 
for such a small institution to take on such 
a debt load, destroying this undeveloped 
property along the Lake Champlain wa- 
terfront is simply one more bad decision. 
In a city rich with wealthy institutions and 
individuals, the college should be pursuing 
partnerships and collaborations with other 
colleges, companies and organizations 
that would energize its impressive and 
largely underutilized building while also 
seeking funds and donors to preserve this 
irreplaceable property. This is an oppor- 
tunity that should be seized by Burlington 
College and the City of Burlington. 

To our mayor, who appears to think any 
development is good development, I ask 


you to look at the many city-owned park- 
ing lots downtown that could host afford- 
able housing, and put your support there, 
not in developing green space. If raising 
$34 million to renovate the Moran Plant is 
deemed "achievable,” surely rallying sup- 
port to protect a one-of-a-kind property 
for $7 million is more than possible. 

Ryan Crehan 
BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 
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City/ 

Market 

82 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 


7 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
(802) 861-9700 


www.citymarket.coop 







THERE ARE 6A0GETS FOR EVERYONE AT SMALL DOG THIS HOLIDAY SEASON! 


SAVE UP TO 

$200 


on Apple'computers + AppleCare* 

GET UP TO 18-MONTH 0% SPECIAL FINANCING 


•GIFTS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY - 


% 0 % 

Q $15 

OFF 


SM! 

$30 


OFF 



smalldog.com/macthehalls 


Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 


T6T3 Main Street Waitsfield 


Apple Specialist 




^TOP^N 

TEN 

WINES 

OF 2014! 

Our Wine Team has chosen the best 
styles, varietals and values of the year! 

Perfect for holiday parties, gifts, 
and for relaxing at home. 

Everyday Wine Discounts 
6-1 1 bottles = 5% OFF 
12 or more bottles = 10% OFF 


GET YOUR TOP TEN LIST 

• Stop in to Cheese Traders 
• View list at cheesetraders.com 


P ,HEESE TJRADER S 

~aiW 

WINE SELLERS 


1186 Williston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 • Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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December is here, and with rr those oh so < 
temps! Stop in and take the edge off your purchase 
WITH / 0/0 FOR A LIMITED TIME. WE HAVE A GREAT 

SELECTION OF BOOTS AND s/ctl/'/lH / SUPPERS FOR THOSE 


DAYS Y 


U DON’T HAVE TO LEAVE THE HOUSE! 





s^-> Home for the Holidays! 

From our family to yours - 

This holiday season enjoy the flavor and quality 
of Kimball Brook Farm's organic cream, half and half 
and organic milk for cooking and enjoying. 
Convenient in pints, quarts and half gallons. 
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In 1946, Autobiography of a Yogi was published 
to great acclaim. The secret to its success? 
Paramahansa Yogananda. Widely credited with 
popularizing yoga and meditation among west- 
erners, the spiritual guru counted Steve Jobs and 
George Harrison among his high-profile fol lowers. 
Documentarians Paola di Florio and Lisa Leeman 
pay homage to the sought-after sage in Awake: 
e Life of Yogananda. 


Music lovers get three for the price of one at 
"Magnificats for Christmas," featuring Thomas 
Tallis, Antonio Vivald and Carl Philipp Emmanuel 
Bach's versions of Magnificat performed by the 
Oriana Singers. Vocalists present this monumental 
work alongside carols and other seasonal songs 
under the direction of William Metcalfe. 


ONGOING 


Jewelry maker Stacy Hopkins is a former biologist 
— and it shows in her work. From bronze beetles 
to sterling-silver sticks, the owner of Scavenger 
Gallery in White River Junction crafts pieces 
inspired by the natural world. One-of-a-kind works 
meld fashion with form and function. 


MUST: 


MUST DO 


THIS WEEK 


The Black Lillies are on fire. Named to 
Rolling Stone's recent "10 New Artists You 
Need to Know" list, the award-winning rock- 
ers turned heads with their 2013 release 
Runaway Freeway Blues. Led by vocalist 
Cruz Contreras, the Knoxville-based group 
draws from Appalachian musical traditions 
and travels to blues, bluegrass and beyond. 


TUESDAY 16 

Palate Pleaser 


THURSDAY 11 

Natural Selection 

Did you know Vermont boasts 5B species of mam- 
mals, 382 species of birds and more than 21,400 
species of invertebrates? For naturalist Larry 
Clarfeld, identifying and cataloging this biological 
treasure is a labor of love. An awe-inspiring photo 
lecture details his meticulous documentation of 
the state's biodiversity. 


MONDAY 15 

Bodv and Mind 


SATURDAY 13 

SOUTHERN COMFORT 


In Harmony 


FRIDAY 12 

Life Lessons 

Singer-songwriter Francesca Blanchard brings the 
best of both worlds to the stage. Bom and raised 
in France, the rising talent relocated to Vermont at 
age 11 and later honed songwriting skills inspired by 
her expansive international travels. Introspective 
acoustic tunes informed her debut EP, Songs i 
Ovation, and propel an intimate show at South End 
Kitchen. 

SEE STORY ON PACE 74 



FRIDAY • DEC 12 • 6-8PM 

Ladies Night 


PRIZE 

GIVE-A- 

WAY 

EVERY 

HOUR! 


GRAND PRIZE $250 
SHOPPING SPREE!' 
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FINE JEWELRY 


CDL CLASS A COURSE 
OFFERED IN ESSEX 

The Precision Driver Training 
School is accepting applications 
for classes that will be held 
Mondays through Fridays 
beginning May 4th from 
4:00p.m. to 8:00p.m. 

$250 off for the first two applicants. 
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N early five weeks after 
Democratic Gov. peter shumlin 
narrowly edged him out at the 
polls, Republican scott milne 
declared Monday morning that the will of 
the voters simply doesn’t matter. 

Surrounded by a dozen family mem- 
bers and friends in the Statehouse’s ornate 
Cedar Creek Room, the Pomfret business- 
man called on the legislature to name him 
governor next month, even though he fell 
2,434 votes short of Shumlin. (Since no 
candidate won 50 percent, a joint assembly 
of the House and Senate can pick from 
among the top three vote getters.) 

Legislators should, Milne said, “place 
the best interests of Vermont ahead of 
what is good for themselves or their politi- 
cal interests." 

Like a third-rate despot in some third- 
world country, the Pomfret businessman 
alternately argued that the voters actu- 
ally supported him and that, either way, 
Shumlin should be stripped of power. 

“There’s tens of thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands, of Vermonters that 
do not want me to concede," he said. “And 
I very firmly believe, regardless of the 
legislature's vote next month, that it’s in 
Vermont’s best interest to keep this discus- 
sion going." 

Given that just 87,075 people voted for 
Milne last month — and many are surely 
now regretting it — it’s hard to imagine 
the former claim is true. As for the latter, 
the “discussion” Milne appears interested 
in leading sounds like a re-litigation of the 
election he just lost. 

Milne spent much of his 35-minute ap- 
pearance trotting out the same tired hits 
on Shumlin that formed the basis of his 
purported “campaign of ideas." The gover- 
nor and his administration, Milne argued, 
suffer from “poor management," “poor 
planning" and “pervasive incompetence.” 
They are “wreaking havoc all across our 
great state.” 

With seemingly no sense of irony, he 
said, “We have an increasingly arrogant, 
Montpelier-centric government that 
presumes it knows what is best for all 
Vermonters — even in the face of grow- 
ing evidence that our government is 
out of touch and, I would argue, losing 
legitimacy.” 

Milne struggled to articulate a coherent 
rationale as to why, exactly, Montpelier’s 
legitimacy would be enhanced by the 
installation of a second-place finisher as 
governor. Instead, he repeatedly returned 
to two rather obvious points: that many 
Vermonters are fed up with Shumlin and 
that the legislature has every constitu- 
tional right to overrule the electorate. 


On both of those points, of course, he is 

Last month’s election was a stunning, em- 
barrassing rebuke of the incumbent — one 
Shumlin should not soon forget And, yes, 
the legislature can constitutionally choose 
Shumlin, who won 46.4 percent of the vote; 
Milne, who won 45.1 percent; or Libertarian 
dan feuci ano, who won 4.4 percent 

Milne also disputed the notion that he 
should concede the race to the plurality 
winner, as many recent second-place finish- 
ers, from doug racine to Brian dubie, have. 

“All this mumbo jumbo about how 
there’s a precedent of people conceding 
is simply not true,” Milne said. “It's [the 
legislature's] job to decide who’s going to 
be best for Vermont.” 

Right. Because what do voters know? 

THERE'S TENS OF THOUSANDS. 

IF NOT HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 

OF VERMONTERS TROT 
DO NOTWANTMETO CONCEDE. 

SCOTT MILNE 

One precedent the history buff man- 
aged to obscure is that in the 23 times 
Vermonters have failed to cast a majority 
of their votes for one gubernatorial can- 
didate, the legislature has nevertheless 
picked the plurality winner 20 times. The 
last time it didn’t was in 1853 — on the eve 
of the Crimean War, a few months before 
vincent van gogh was born. 

Perhaps Milne would feel more comfort- 
able in such times, when our elected leaders 
knew better than the unwashed masses. 
Back then, of course, members of the U.S. 
Senate were chosen by state legislatures, too. 

It’s tempting to laugh off the entire epi- 
sode, particularly because Milne has almost 
no chance of winning in the Democrat- 
dominated legislature. But by arguing that 
the vote tally doesn't really matter, Milne 
risks undermining the most important 
lesson of last month’s nailbiter of an elec- 
tion: that every vote does, in fact, count 

Of course, Milne appears to take de- 
mocracy as seriously as he would take gov- 
erning. Asked whether he’d be prepared 
to take office if the legislature tapped him, 
despite having taken no public steps to 
form a transition team, Milne brushed off 
“all this mumbo jumbo about how tough it 
is to be governor and how you’ve gotta do 
all this stuff.” 

Asked repeatedly how far along he was 
in writing next year’s budget, which would 


be due to the legislature within weeks of 
his taking office, Milne replied with his 
trademark sarcasm. 

“Yeah, it’s right here on the back of 
my speech,” he said, holding up a piece of 
paper. “See all the numbers right here?" 

Big Dig 

So much for staying on message! 

Just last week, a coalition of labor 
unions, liberal business associations 
and consumer groups gathered at the 
Statehouse, pledging to fight alongside one 
another in support of Shumlin’s universal 
health care plan. 

Days later, after VTDigger.org’s Morgan 
true reported leaked elements of the gov’s 
top-secret proposal, that unity of purpose 
vanished into thin air. 

Speaking at a press conference this 
Monday at Burlington's Main Street 
Landing, Vermont Workers Center ex- 
ecutive director james haslam panned the 
purported plan, saying his group wanted 
“something worth fighting for." Which this 
definitely was not, he said. 

According to the Digger report, 
Shumlin’s $2 billion system would be 
funded through an 8 percent employer 
payroll tax and an income-based “public 
premium.” Cost sharing would be modeled 
after Vermont Health Connect’s gold plan, 
True reported, meaning that Vermonters 
would be responsible for 20 percent of cov- 
ered services, while their Green Mountain 
Care insurance policy would pay the rest. 

If True’s account is, urn, true, it would 
represent “an unprecedented and unconscio- 
nable cost-shift to patients, workers, and all 
low- and middle-income Vermont residents," 
the Workers Center said in a statement. 

Not so fast, says bram kleppner, who, 
like Haslam, attended last week's peace, 
love and harmony fest. 

“No. 1, we’ll react to the governor’s 
plan when we know it’s actually the gov- 
ernor’s plan,” says Kleppner, who chairs 
the Vermont CURE, a health care reform 
advocacy group. “No. 2, if the governor’s 
plan is similar to what Morgan described, 
I think we are not likely to be the least bit 
disappointed.” 

Kleppner’s actually in a position to 
know whether it’s really the plan. He's 
a member of the Governor’s Business 
Advisory Council on Health Care 
Financing, a 21-member group convened 
by Shumlin to serve as an informal sound- 
ing board. The council's work is supposed 
to be confidential — and Kleppner won’t 
discuss it — but True attributes his report 
to “multiple sources" familiar with the 
council’s deliberations. 
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tom torti, who runs the Lake 
Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce and also serves on the coun- 
cil, says he’s “appalled” that some of its 
members “bloviated" to the press. While 
neither confirming nor denying the Digger 
report, Torti complains that it doesn’t tell 
the whole story. 

“What I read, whether it was accurate 
or not, I certainly believe it lacked any 
context," he says, blaming the leakers, not 
the reporter. “It lacked completeness." 

That's why he's skeptical of rumors 
percolating around 

Montpelier that Shumlin’s 
advisers deliberately leaked 
the plan. The administration 
also denies that and won't 
comment on the Digger story. 

Proponents of the leak theory suggest 
Shummy was launching a trial balloon to 
gauge the reaction — or, perhaps, to pre- 
pare the public for its expected release 
late this month. 

But it’s hard to imagine he would be 
so foolish. Why dole out details of a mas- 
sive tax hike without a corresponding 
campaign to remind Vermonters of the 
premium problem he’s trying to solve? 

There’s a reason the gov’s waited as 
long as he has — two years past the statu- 
tory deadline — to release a financing plan: 
Health care reform is popular in concept, 
but pretty damn contentious when you 
lay out the details. As soon as consumers 
and business owners know how it’ll affect 
them, the screaming begins. 

Oh, wait. It already has. 

Power Play 

One of Milne’s more coherent lines of 
attack this fall concerned Shumlin’s 
frequent travel outside Vermont’s borders. 
As Seven Days reported in September, 
the gov had spent nearly a quarter of his 
second term out of state by then — 141.5 
days, to be precise — mostly on political 
trips and vacations. 

This week, Shumlin took his final 
junket as chairman of the Democratic 
Governors Association — to Los Angeles. 
According to the Hollywood Reporter, 
Shummy and seven of his gubernatorial 
bros partied with kate Hudson, bill maher 
and mega-donor haim saban Monday night 
at the Hollywood Hills home of Creative 
Artists Agency' executive michael kives. 

They also got down to business: On 
Tuesday, the DGA elected Montana Gov. 
steve bullock as Shumlin’s successor for 
2015; Connecticut Gov. dannel malloy will 
take the reins in 2016. 

That Shumlin’s chairmanship has 
come to an end is likely welcome news to 
the politically embattled governor, who 
cannot afford to distract himself from the 
coming legislative session with the fund- 
raising and travel the position entails. 

But it also presents some drawbacks: 
Shumlin’s brief moment on the national 


stage is over, for now. He can no longer use 
the DGA as his personal piggybank as he 
travels around the country raising money 
for his own reelection. And he’ll lose the 
two staffers he hired at the DGA: former 
chief of staff bill lofy and former deputy 
labor commissioner erika wolffing. 

Lofy, a veteran political operative who 
spent the past two years as a senior adviser 
at the DGA, tells Seven Days he’s talcing a 
new job next month as chief of strategy at 
Green Mountain Power. 

“I can’t imagine a job that fits my 
background — from national 
public affairs to Peace Corps 
— better than this one,” he 
says, adding that GMP is “re- 
shaping" the future of energy. 
Lofy is the latest in a long 
line of former government and media 
types to hang his hat at the Colchester 
utility, which provides power to 72 per- 

Others have included former repre- 
sentatives ROBERT DOSTIS and LUCY LERICHE; 
former Douglas administration hands 
neale lunderville and davecoriell; former 
Dean administration official bob rogan 
(now chief of staff to Congressman peter 
welch); and ex-journalists steve terry, 

STEVE COSTELLO and KRISTIN CARLSON. 

According to GMP president and CEO 
mary powell, Lofy “brings the kind of smart, 
strategic thinking we need as we become 
Vermont's energy company of the future." 

Wolffing, who spent the last year rais- 
ing money' for both the DGA and Shumlin’s 
reelection campaign, has reportedly been 
offered a job as Senate President Pro Tem 
john Campbell’s top staffer. 

Neither Campbell nor Wolffing re- 
sponded to requests for comment. 

Media Notes 

Seventeen years after he bought the 
Stowe Reporter, publisher biddle duke is 
stepping down and selling a majority' stake 
in the paper and its sister publication, the 
Waterbury Record, to two out-of-state 
investors. 

The sale will complete a process that 
formally began in October 2013, when 
Duke sold 49 percent of the company to 
bob miller and norb garrett. The New 
Yorker and Californian jointly own a trio 
of weeklies based in San Clemente, Calif. 

“I was looking for not only a financial 
exit, but also the right thing, because I 
think newspapers need to continue to 
thrive,” Duke says, adding that he has 
become “great friends" and “great part- 
ners” with the pair. 

Duke will retain an unspecified, minor- 
ity stake in the company. He’ll be succeeded 
as publisher by sales manager greg popa. 
Managing editor tom kearney will continue 
to lead the editorial side of both papers. 

“We intend to keep on doing what we’ve 
been doing,” Miller says. “I think there’s 
going to be no perceived change.” ® 
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local matters 


Small City, Big Divide: New Winooski 
Police Chief Seeks Community Connections 



T he Winooski Police Depart- 
ment’s top commanders 
descended on the Spring 
Gardens senior home on 
Monday morning, armed with pastries 
and coffee and looking to make friends. 
Huddled around a few small tables in the 
common area, the cops fielded residents’ 
questions about panhandling and traffic 
at the roundabout, and listened to the 
seniors' stories about recent surprise 
parties and basket-making projects. 

“Coffee? Tea? Little pastry? How 
about I get you one of those?” Lt. Scott 
McGivern asked a woman who ambled 
into the room. 

“We don't come here very often,” offi- 
cer Ron Jackson said with a laugh. “Guess 
you guys don't make a lot of trouble.” 

The Coffee With a Cop gathering was 
one of the many community initiatives 
the department has launched in recent 
months in hopes of generating goodwill 
that officials say has been in short supply. 

Officers have also taught women’s 
self-defense classes, started planning 
a basketball league for schoolchildren, 
hosted a potluck dinner, handed out 
candy' on Halloween and reached out to 
elders in Winooski’s numerous refugee 
communities. They are hoping to secure 
3,000 likes on their newly launched 
Facebook page by the end of the year. 

“We’re starting over," said the city’s 
new interim police chief, Rick Hebert. 
“We’re getting to know people. We 
[previously] did nothing when it came 
to community outreach. People should 
be comfortable talking to us. This is a 
1-square-mile town. People should know 
the officers by name.” 

Two recent events have contributed 
to change within the police department. 
First, Hebert replaced longtime chief 
Steve McQueen, who retired in August 
after 30 years of working for the depart- 
ment. Then a controversial case was put 
to rest: Former Winooski police corporal 
Jason Nokes had been charged with ag- 
gravated assault, reckless endangerment 
and lying to investigators in the shoot- 
ing of an unarmed mentally ill man. He 
agreed to a plea deal last month and left 
the force. 

“There’s no question that I have been 
eager for the police department to reach 
out to people they don’t arrest, and 
really become a part of the community," 
City Manager Katherine Decarreau said. 
“It really needed to be done, and I’m 
glad it is.” 


Leading the effort is Hebert, 44. He’s 
from out of state, but just barely': He 
grew up in Pittsburg, N.H., a small town 
near the Canadian border, just across the 
Connecticut River from Canaan, Vt 

After graduating high school, he 
coached the school's baseball team and 
pondered his next step. The father of one 
of his players worked for border patrol 
and suggested that Hebert try law en- 
forcement. Hebert enrolled in Champlain 
College’s criminal justice program and 
planned to join the federal agency. 

But while working part-time for 
the Chittenden County Sheriff’s 
Department in college, Hebert was 
drawn to local law enforcement. In 1996, 
after Hebert earned a two-year degree, 
McQueen hired him as a patrol officer. 

Police departments are as hierarchal 
as the military; leaders commonly must 
climb the ladder one rung at a time. 
So it was wholly unexpected when 
Decarreau promoted Hebert from his 
patrol sergeant position — a rank lower 
than lieutenant or deputy chief — to in- 
terim chief in August. 

“I felt it was really important to give 
somebody inside a shot,” Decarreau 
said. “He’s calm, and I think that’s really 
important in a leader. And he listens to 
people.” She gave him 10 months to set a 
new course for the agency. 


While Decarreau will launch a na- 
tional search this summer, she said the 
permanent job is Hebert’s to lose. 

The giant career leap has left Hebert 
struggling to adjust to the hours, meet- 
ings and mounds of paperwork that 
come with an administrative job. “I love 
the basic function of policing, and that’s 
patrol," he said. “But at some point, 
when you’ve been doing something for 
18 years, you want a new challenge.” 

The biggest task, he said, is securing 
positive connections in the community. 
He and Decarreau acknowledge that 
the department’s reputation in the city 
hasn’t been strong. 

Sister Patricia McKittrick, a Winooski 
resident and coordinator in the 
University of Vermont Medical Center’s 
Community Outreach Department, said 
many residents have long criticized the 
force. “There were people that have 
been saying the police weren’t out 
enough, not patrolling, not present in 
the community,” she said. 

Former city councilor Jodi 
Harrington said that McQueen, who was 
active with the Vermont Police Chiefs 
Association and made frequent appear- 
ances before the legislature, didn’t pay 
enough attention to the city, which set a 
bad example for his officers. 

“The problem is Steve McQueen was 


not an apolitical guy, and what you really 
need is an apolitical guy,” Harrington 
said. “Mr. McQueen didn’t have any in- 
terest in the community, and therefore 
no one in his department did.” 

With 13 full-time and six part-time of- 
ficers, the police department consumes 
nearly half of Winooski's $5.8 million 
budget. But Harrington said there hasn't 
been enough to show for it. 

“For us to live in a community of 1.5 
square miles where there is very little 
evidence of a police department, I think 
the community is demanding more,” 
Harrington said. “I think it’s changing. 
But it shouldn’t be too difficult.” 

Not everyone is critical of the depart- 
ment’s presence, or lack thereof, in the 
community. In the past few years, Linda 
Hedelund’s home on Hickok Street was 
burglarized, and she also discovered that 
someone was stashing stolen bicycles 
near a shed in her backyard. Winooski 
police officers responded promptly in 
both cases and gave her advice to make 
her home safer, she said. 

“They were great with suggestions,” 
Hedelund said. “They're visible. I see 
them. I've always seen them.” 

When asked to characterize the rela- 
tionship between the city and the police 
department in recent years, Decarreau 
demurred. “Improving quickly,” she said. 
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Dealing with crime is the depart- 
ment's primary task, and Winooski 
police say a statewide spike in opiate 
use in recent years has damaged their 
city of 7,500 residents. Earlier this year, 
a Winooski woman and two New York 
City men who had been staying in her 
Lafountain Street apartment were ar- 
rested on federal charges for traffick- 
ing heroin and guns. Drug overdoses 
are commonplace on the department's 
weekly activity logs. 

Hebert said it's too easy to develop 
tunnel vision and focus on arrests 
rather than on building bridges with 
both the offenders and 
the public. “What 
need to work on is fig- 
uring out what makes 
people do the things 
they do,” Hebert said. 

“We’re good at docu- 
menting and 
ing and prosecuting. 

What we’re trying 
figure out is the why.” 

Hebert pointed to 
recent encounters — in Ferguson, Mo., 
New York and Cleveland — between 
community members and police that 
have ignited protests against racially 
inspired police brutality. 

“Law enforcement is taking a big hit 
everywhere right now,” Hebert said. "It 
makes you wonder. If they had a better 
relationship, or better understanding of 
the community, or if they knew who he 
was, would that have gone better ?” 

While there haven’t been protests 
against the WPD, the department came 
under scrutiny for excessive use of 
force in the Jason Nokes case. In April 
2013, Nokes responded to a trespassing 


complaint at the Woolen Mill apart- 
ments. He arrived to find Isaac Sage, a 
paranoid schizophrenic, who proceeded 
to punch Nokes in the face. While 
another officer tried to handcuff Sage, 
Nokes, standing several feet away, shot 
him in the leg. 

Sage was later found to have been 
legally insane at the time, and, in 
November, Nokes pleaded no contest to 
two misdemeanors and received a sus- 
pended jail sentence. He was placed on 
two years’ probation and can no longer 
work in law enforcement. 

It was a blow to the department's rep- 
utation. Hebert said 
he is trying to repair 
the damage. Part of 
his strategy, he said, is 
showing up to as many 
events as he can. 
McKittrick also 
the volunteer 
group Winooski 
Coalition for a Safe and 
Peaceful Community. 
Hebert attended its 
most recent meeting — an unprec- 
edented step for a police administrator, 
McKittrick said. 

And at the Spring Gardens senior 
home on Monday, the police officers ap- 
peared to have won over at least one fan. 

“This is one of the nicest things they 
could do for us,” said Luella Murton, who 
claimed she had never seen an officer 
visit the facility during her 17 years there. 
“They are good guys,” said Murton. “It’s a 
great thing that they come to a place like 
this and show their human side.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Meet the Brit Who Turned Around 
Burlington Telecom 


S tephen Barraclough, a bearish 
figure clad in his usual black 
sweater, sat in a dim conference 
room at Burlington Telecom’s 
brick headquarters. He was talking 
about an impending technological 
revolution — in a baritone British accent, 
conjuring up a classic British ritual. 
Soon, he said, using the internet will be 
like warming water in a tea kettle. That 
is, when you put the kettle on, you don’t 
wonder whether your electric stove has 
enough power to make the water boil. In 
the not-too-distant future, ultra-fast in- 
ternet will be as reliable and ubiquitous 
as electricity. 

Barraclough is in his fourth year as 
BT’s “interim” general manager. When 
he arrived in 2010, the 62-year-old Brit 
led the operational effort to revive the 
company, which was bleeding money 
and ensnared in legal trouble and politi- 
cal controversy. 

Four years later, BT is back on its feet. 
But work for Barraclough, who plans to 
stick around for several more years, is 
far from over. 

Most people associate Burlington 
Telecom with big political guns: former 
Mayor Bob Kiss; Jonathan Leopold, 
Kiss’ chief financial officer who presided 
over the secret diversion of $16.9 million 
of taxpayer funds to keep BT afloat; and, 
more recently, Mayor Miro Weinberger, 
who's led the resolution of a $33.5 mil- 
lion dispute with Citibank. 

Barraclough is the guy behind the 
scenes, quietly running the company. 
He works for Dorman & Fawcett, the 
Quechee-based turnaround firm that 
Burlington hired in 2009 to run the 
then-debt-laden entity. The firm’s 
founder, Terry Dorman, led the effort 
to resolve BT’s legal troubles, and other 
D&F employees have also been very 
involved. But it’s Barraclough whom BT 
insiders credit with saving the telecom 
outfit. 

City council president Joan Shannon, 
who serves on the Burlington Telecom 
Advisory Board (BTAB), called the gen- 
eral manager "the key player in right- 
ing the ship.” Gary Evans, who led the 
Minnesota-based Hiawatha Broadband 
Communications and served as a con- 
sultant to BT from 2009 to 2013, said, 
“To be perfectly crass about it, if anyone 
in Burlington thinks the company’s 
turnaround is due to them rather than 
Stephen, it’s a bunch of bullshit.” 

Barraclough is modest about his 





contribution. He says he created a work 
environment where people understand 
that “every penny is important." For 
example, “Rather than going and buying 
a part for $50,000, we'll find a recondi- 
tioned part on eBay for $4,000,” he told 
the Vermont Public Service Board last 
summer. BT also cut costs significantly 
by negotiating better contracts with 
suppliers. 

Barraclough’s belt-tightening in- 
cluded firing staff, a task people say 
he handled gracefully. Approximately 
10 positions have been eliminated on 
Barraclough's watch; BT currently em- 
ploys roughly two dozen people. “I was 
quite frankly amazed at — he’ll hate me 
for saying this — the size of his heart as 
he went about that,” said Evans. 

These days BT is comfortably in 
the black, “running like a competitive 
business venture,” as city councilor and 
BTAB member Karen Paul put it. Paring 
back did the trick: Expenses declined, 
and Barraclough now feels confident 
that BT can cover its operating costs. 
Meanwhile, the customer base contin- 
ues to grow. Opening a black binder, he 
looks up the latest figure: 4,905 individ- 
ual subscribers, including large entities 
like Dealer.com and Champlain College. 
That’s up 9 percent from last year. 

Other things are looking up for 
Burlington Telecom, too. The trope of 
choice among city' officials is “a cloud 
has lifted" — the cloud being the $33.5 
million lawsuit Citibank brought against 
Burlington to recoup the cost of equip- 
ment it leased to BT. 

In February, Weinberger announced 
a settlement agreement in which 
Citibank will receive $10.5 million. In 
March, the city council voted to supply 
$6 million of that sum by securing a 
bridge loan from local ferry magnate 
Trey Pecor. After three to five years, the 
city and Pecor will sell BT and share 
the proceeds. Burlington has to split its 
share with Citibank and also give a por- 
tion to Dorman & Fawcett. 

“Burlington Telecom being in a finan- 
cially stable place really changed what 
was possible to achieve in those nego- 
tiations,” Weinberger noted in a recent 
interview with Seven Days. 

In November the Public Service 
Board signed off on the settlement, and 
also freed BT of its obligation to provide 
internet access to the entire city, an orig- 
inal and costly condition of its license to 
operate. 
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Some question whether it’s in the 
city’s best interests to let an outside 
firm continue to run the show. Steve 
Goodkind, a Progressive who is chal- 
lenging Weinberger for mayor in March, 
thinks it’s a conflict of interest to give 
Dorman & Fawcett — which will help 
the city find a buyer — a share of the 
sale proceeds. Greg Guma, a member of 
the Burlington Telecom Cable Advisory 
Council, said that after several years he’s 
“more sanguine" about Barraclough as a 
person but, “I do have a problem with 
running the enterprise on extended 
interim management.” 

Weinberger counters that those 
behind both bridge loan proposals spe- 
cifically requested Dorman & Fawcett’s 
continued involvement before agreeing 
to a deal. According to Paul, Barraclough 
“treats BT as if he started it himself’ 
and is committed to handing BT off to 
a like-minded buyer. She recalled him 
recently telling her, 

“I didn’t invest four 
years of my life 
in this to see this 
sold to the highest 
bidder.” 

Barraclough 
lives in Norwich but 
generally spends 
several days a week 
in Burlington. 

Originally from 
the English city of 
Derby, he is married 
to a professional 
chef and has an 
18-year-old son and 24-year-old daugh- 
ter. Though his position is part-time and 
he works on other Doman & Fawcett 
projects, BT staff say he's always on 
call. “1 don't think you are going to find 
a person more passionate about BT 
than Stephen,” said Nicholas Martin, a 
senior account executive who predates 
Barraclough at BT. “Whether he is here 
physically or not, BT is on Stephen’s 
mind 24 hours a day.” 

Barraclough’s work “moves us 
giant steps forward,” said Lauren- 
Glenn Davitian, executive director of 
CCTV Center for Media & Democracy, 
Burlington’s public government-access 
cable station. “But there is more to 
be done and more questions to be an- 
swered.” Three big ones: Who will buy 
BT? Will the buyer preserve it as a public 
commodity? Will taxpayers recoup any 
of their $16.9 million from the sale? 


“I really don’t want to see Burlington 
Telecom tread water for the next couple 
of years,” said Alan Matson, a member 
of Keep BT Local, a group in favor of 
keeping BT public. “I think they have to 
switch gears,” he continued. “They’ve 
stabilized, which is exactly what needed 
to be done, but now I think it’s a differ- 
ent challenge. You do need to show that 
BT can go beyond its existing customer 

Weinberger also has aspirations for 
BT: “Over the next three years, we have 
an opportunity to grow the value of the 
entity, and, if we achieve that, that will 
increase the potential repayment of 
the $17 million that was spent, and it 
will increase the value of some kind of 
long-term carried interest the city might 
have” in BT. 

The next several years present 
Barraclough with a challenge loftier 
than his BT fiscal rescue mission: 

Cement the tele- 
essential part of the 
community so that 
its future buyer will 
keep it that 
way. “My race is to 
try and institution- 
alize as much as I 

years," Barraclough 
explained. 

BT’s fiber-to- 
the-home network 
allows data to move 
significantly faster 
than the traditional copper ones used 
by most of its competitors. The ability' 
to upload and download a gigabit of data 
per second makes BT a “powder keg 
of potential,” in Evans' opinion. Other 
cities with similar fiber networks, such 
as Chattanooga "Gig City,” Tenn., and 
Kansas City, Kan., are further along in 
establishing themselves as tech hubs, 
possibly because they’re unfettered by 
controversy. Barraclough, Weinberger 
and several city leaders recently made 
a trip to Chattanooga for inspiration on 
how to capitalize on the Queen City’s 
connectivity. 

Barraclough’s goal is to bring 
Burlington up to speed, which first re- 
quires convincing the community that 
BT is Burlington’s ticket to technical 
revolution. 
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New Leader for Burlington College 


Former Lyndon State College president Carol Moore has 
been chosen to serve as Burlington College’s next interim 
president. 

Moore told Seven Days she’s accustomed to working 
with ailing schools. “For reasons that I don’t necessar- 
ily understand, I’ve been at five different colleges — 

Burlington College is the sixth. Four of those five were 
in financial trouble and had other challenges as well, so I 
guess I’ve developed some skills and experience over that 

“I ... therefore have the confidence to say Burlington 
College can certainly celebrate its SOth anniversary in 
the not-too-distant future,” Moore said of the 42-year-old 
institution. 

Moore is replacing Mike Smith, who agreed to lead the 
college temporarily in September along with Jane Knodell 
and David Coates, who were advising him on academic and Moore plans 
financial decisions. Burlington College’s previous leader, not interested 


Christine Plunkett, resigned unexpectedly 
in late July after students surrounded her 
car demanding that she step down. Extreme 
financial pressures at the college had exac- 
erbated her relationships with faculty, staff 
and the student body. 

Moore has 40 years of experience in edu- 
cation. She was a professor and an academic 

dean before becoming Lyndon's president. 

In 2011, she left after 13 years as president, 
citing personal reasons. Prior to that, she served as provost 
and vice president of academic affairs at Mercy College in 
New York City. 

Moore, who will receive a $125,000 salary but no ben- 
efits, took over immediately, although Smith will continue 
to oversee some of the finances for the next several weeks. 

■ve for roughly a year and a half, and is 
■eking the position permanently. 



| Under Smith's direction, Burlington 
g College signed an agreement to sell all 
I but six acres of its 33-acre campus to local 
p developer Eric Farrell, who plans to build 
£ housing on the land. The deal is expected 
to be finalized in January unless a conserva- 
tion group can beat Farrell’s offer. 

Burlington College, which has been 

struggling to make payroll, is currently on 

probation with the regional accreditation 
body due to its tenuous financial situation. The land deal 
would reduce the college’s debt from $11.4 million to $4 
million, according to Smith. 

At Lyndon, Moore was credited with increasing en- 
rollment and launching the school’s first major capital 
campaign. Smith has said that Burlington College needs to 
attract additional students and donors in order to survive. 

ALICIA FREESE 


Shumlin Fills Top Administration Posts 


As he prepares for a challenging legislative session, Gov. 
Peter Shumlin filled two key administration positions 
last week. 

Shumlin promoted Deputy Secretary of Natural 
Resources Justin Johnson to the post of secretary of ad- 
ministration, a powerful position with authority over all 
areas of state government and its budget. 

“He’s the right man for this job right now,” Shumlin 
said during a press conference Thursday afternoon in 
the governor's ceremonial Statehouse office. “He knows 
how to get tough things done. He's an honest broker with 
a history of bipartisanship and he has extraordinarily 
great, sound judgment." 

An Australian by birth, Johnson began his career 
as a journalist and then adviser and chief of staff to 
members of the Australian parliament He has worked 
in Vermont state government since 2004 — first in the 
Agency of Agriculture and later as deputy commissioner 
and commissioner of the Department of Environmental 
Conservation. He lives in Barre. 

Making light of Johnson's Aussie accent, Shumlin 
said, “We have required him to learn how to speak the 
English language, but everything else we have high 
hopes for." 



Johnson responded by introducing himself with a 
“G’day, mate.” 

As secretary of administration, Johnson replaces Jeb 
Spaulding, a former state treasurer and senator who’s set 
to become chancellor of the Vermont State Colleges in 
January. 

The governor also named Capstone Community 
Action executive director Hal Cohen to lead the massive 
Agency of Human Services, which includes the state's 
health, mental health, corrections, disabilities and child 
protection departments. 

The agency has been without a permanent leader 


since Shumlin fired former secretary Doug Racine in 
August. Commissioner of Health Harry Chen, who has 
been filling in on an interim basis, said Thursday he'd 
decided to return to the Department of Health. 

Shumlin called Cohen “an incredibly competent 
manager with tremendous compassion for those who 
are struggling." 

A resident of Middlesex, Cohen has spent 18 years lead- 
ing Capstone, which was formerly known as the Central 
Vermont Community Action Council. The nonprofit 
human service organization provides food and heating 
assistance to low-income Vermonters and runs a variety 
of job training, weatherization and educational programs. 
It employs 180 people and serves 18,000 Vermonters in 
Washington, Lamoille and Orange counties. 

Cohen said he “wasn’t sure” whether he was inter- 
ested in taking the job until he looked at the agency’s 
mission statement. 

“As soon as I read it, I said, ‘Wow, this is what I’ve 
been doing all my life,’” he recalled. 

Both Cohen and Johnson acknowledged the chal- 
lenges they will face as the governor and legislature try 
to close a $100 million budget gap this winter. 

PAUL HEINTZ 


‘There’s No Physical Evidence’ 

Chittenden County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan has 
dropped charges in several drug cases reliant on evidence 
that authorities say a former Colchester police officer 
stole from a storage room. 

Former detective corporal Tyler Kinney faces federal 
charges that he stole a gun and drugs from the evidence 
locker to support his heroin habit. More cases will likely 
be dismissed in the next several weeks, Donovan said. He 
declined to give an estimate. 

“It hurts public safety, there’s no doubt about it,” 
Donovan said. “The community suffers. There is a real 
consequence to his alleged behavior." 

In each case, Donovan said, seized drugs were missing 
and presumably had been taken by Kinney. The cases were 
dropped before defense attorneys inevitably filed motions 
challenging the evidence. 

“There’s no physical evidence. It’s gone,” Donovan 


said. “The charge is possessing drugs, and, if you can’t 
produce the drugs, how can you proceed?" 

Donovan’s office dropped cases against two alleged 
heroin dealers and three people charged with possessing 
between four ounces and 4.7 pounds of marijuana. 

Drug cases may not be the only ones in jeopardy. 

In other cases that rely on items stored there, lawyers 
could argue the evidence was unreliable and potentially 
tainted. Cases in which Kinney was an investigator could 
also be in trouble, Donovan said, as attorneys could attack 
his credibility. 

Donovan said he is obligated to abandon charges if 
they rely on evidence that can’t hold up in court. 

Kinney has been receiving in-patient treatment in 
Serenity House in Wallingford while his case is pending. 
The Burlington Free Press reported that he has resigned 
from his position. 
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Silent No More: Longtime Guardian 
Calls Child Welfare System ‘Broken’ 



M ore than 1,100 Vermont chil- 
dren who rely on the state for 
protection have a little-known 
friend in their corner: a court- 
appointed guardian ad litem who can offer 
opinions on their cases in court. Kenn 
Stransky had been one such volunteer for 
17 years. But he resigned last month to 
publicly criticize the Vermont Department 
for Children and Families. 

“The public needs to know that the 
system is broken,” said Stransky, who of- 
fered assistance as a guardian ad litem in 
the Essex County family court Speaking 
out in a Caledonian Record story after years 
of frontline experience, Stransky com- 
plained that DCF ignored his advice and 
failed to provide him crucial information 
in children's cases. 

Attorneys, advocates and other insiders 
say the GAL program is poorly funded and 
lacks the volunteers and supervisors to 
maintain manageable caseloads in some 
parts of the state. 

None of that is news to Sen. Dick 
Sears (D-Bennington), who cochairs 
the Committee on Child Protection — a 
group convened earlier this year after 
the untimely deaths of two infants under 
DCF supervision. Sears said his committee 
heard GAL testimonies over the summer 
and confirmed that they included com- 
plaints similar to Stransky’s. 

“They get frustrated when their voices 
are not listened to," said Sears. His com- 
mittee is expected to roll out a DCF reform 
bill in January. 

Volunteer guardians are appointed in 


cases of alleged neglect, abuse or abandon- 
ment — or if a child is beyond parental 
control or habitually truant. Guardians act 
as an objective party but also share opin- 
ions on what they believe would bebestfor 
their charges. 

Currently, 312 guardians volunteer in 
Vermont courts. The number has increased 
significantly over the past seven or eight 
years, said program coordinator Mary 
Hayden, but so too has the caseload. Neither 


cases nor guardians are evenly distributed 
across the state, which means in some places 
guardians can have as many as 15 or 20 chil- 
dren assigned to them — considerably more 
than the target maximum caseload of 10. St. 
Albans, which hosts the largest number of 
child welfare cases in the state, has just 16 
active guardians to oversee 183 cases. 

The program is also strapped for cash. In 
the past its allocation from the state’s gen- 
eral fund has been supplemented with grant 
funding from the National Court Appointed 
Special Advocates (CASA) Association — a 
national network of more than 900 commu- 
nity-based volunteer programs. 

EVERYTHING THAT HAD EVER 
BEEN ACCUSED WAS REAL 

KENN STRANSKY 

That foundation’s budget is tight, and 
as a result Vermont's CASA funding fell 
from an all-time high of $80,000 in 2010 
to $30,000 last year. Currently, Vermont’s 
GAL program doesn't have enough fund- 
ing for supervisors, which means 40 per- 
cent of volunteers in the state can’t easily 
get help or assistance when they need it. 

Behind the Scenes 

Stransky’s decision to resign offers a rare 
glimpse into the private world of guardians 
ad litem, who are bound by confidentiality 
not to speak about the children they 
represent in family court 


Stransky alleged that DCF workers, 
particularly those in the Newport office, 
disregarded the opinions of guardians ad 
litem and failed to properly communicate 
changes in the cases in which they were 
involved. He said judges don’t push back 
against DCF’s recommendations or fail- 
ures to share information. “It’s at the peril 
of kids,” said Stransky. 

Both Essex County State’s Attorney 
Vince Illuzzi and Essex County Sheriff 
Trevor Colby praised Stransky’s work and 
said his decision to quit is a loss. 

“He would actually go out and meet 
with parents and grandparents and broth- 
ers and sisters, and really inform himself on 
what was going on in a particular case," said 
Illuzzi. “He was basically my eyes and ears.” 

Stransky, who works as a teacher at 
a prison in New Hampshire, fell into the 
guardian ad litem gig almost by accident. At 
the time, he was working as a reporter for 
a New Hampshire newspaper covering the 
courts in Essex County. A court clerk asked 
him to pitch in during an emergency juve- 
nile case. He couldn’t write about the case, 
obviously, but he volunteered to help out 

In recent years he’s handled two or 
three cases at a time — because of his ex- 
perience in the courts, he said he was often 
assigned the most difficult ones. Stransky 
interpreted the guardian's role as part 
investigator, part mentor. “We could go 
to anyone, anywhere, and ask questions 
about families and kids," said Stransky. 

He’d meet with teachers and doctors, and m 
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ask the clerk at the local mini-mart how 
often a parent might come in to buy beer. It 
wasn't always the “normal, admissible-in- 
court kind of stuff,” Stransky said, but such 
sleuthing served to paint a more detailed 
picture of a child’s life. 

Children, Stransky said, seemed to 
intuit that he had their best interests in 
mind. He’d explain that he was a volunteer. 
"They can tell us anything and everything, 
and they do,” said Stransky. “They open up, 
and it’s a floodgate.” 

Getting the DCF office in Newport to co- 
operate, on the other hand, eventually wore 
him down. “The Newport office has gone 
rogue,” said Stransky. He blames supervi- 
sors rather than caseworkers, who on the 
whole, he said, are talented and hardwork- 
ing. Supervisors, he alleged, were micro- 
managing cases and pushing hard for family 
reunification over any other outcome. 

One supervisor, Stransky said, told him 
that reunification was the “policy” — and 
that nationwide statistics showed better 
outcomes for children if they stay with 
parents or biological relatives. To that, 
Stransky countered: “There are exceptions 
to all rules, and Vermont is not California, 
and Essex County is not Philadelphia.” 

Stransky said he wasn’t alone in his 
frustration with DCF. He recalls a case in 
which teachers, school nurses, neighbors 
and others called DCF repeatedly over the 
course of a year to express concern about 
possible drug use and neglect in one home. 
DCF allegedly countered that they sent 
investigators but didn’t find a reason to 
remove the children from the home. 

“The community anger and disgust 
was real,” said Stransky. “The system was 
so horribly broken, and just the arrogance 
of the DCF office had become so clear to 
everybody.” 

Finally, a local cop and Colby, the county 
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Before BT, Barraclough consulted 
in Europe and Hong Kong, and held 
high-ranking financial posts at General 
Motors, the United Kingdom’s Marks & 
Spencer, and EMI Music Publishing, a 
major music company headquartered in 
New York. A General Motors fellowship 
at Dartmouth College’s Tuck School of 
Business brought him to New England 
in the late 1980s, and he settled perma- 
nently in Norwich two decades later. 

Barraclough had not worked in the 
telecom biz until he came to Burlington. 
But now he’s fluent in tech-speak and, 
more importantly, has become a believer 
in the significance of ultra-speedy inter- 
net. “When I came into this business, 
I didn't know it at all, and for the first 


sheriff, got a search warrant to enter the 
home and discovered hypodermic needles 
mixed in with the kids’ toys. “Everything 
that had ever been accused was real,” said 
Stransky. 

Common Complaints 

Vermont guardian ad litem coordinator 
Hayden believes that simple measures 
could help ease the tension between GALs 
and DCF caseworkers — for example, 
requiring that DCF caseworkers inform 
GALs of important decisions, such as a 
change in a child’s custody placement, and 
promptly return voicemails and emails. 

DCF staff should also “be trained to 
understand not only what information 
is confidential,” said Hayden in her writ- 
ten testimony to the Committee on Child 
Protection, “but when sharing with justice 
partners is permissible, as it promotes 
child safety.” 

Hayden couldn’t comment on the spe- 
cifics of Stransky’s decision to leave the 
GAL program. But Pam Marsh, an attor- 
ney in private practice in Middlebury and 
one of two certified child welfare law spe- 
cialists in the state, said that experiences 
can vary broadly depending on a GAL's 
location and relationship with individual 
DCF offices. 

Marsh said GALs are often frustrated 
when they aren’t copied on court motions 
or filings, and that DCF caseworkers might 
not return messages promptly or include 
GALs in case correspondence — things 
that should be happening, given that the 
GAL is a formal party in legal proceedings. 

And the constraints of those legal pro- 
ceedings can be frustrating, too. Marsh 
explained that while GALs are expected to 
do fact-finding and interviews, they’re only 
allowed to give an opinion in court based on 
the testimony they've heard in the coui 
room. If aguardian stands up in court 
and refers to the work he or she ! 


done out of court, the opposing attorney 
will often object In other cases, GALs will 
sit through proceedings only to have a judge 
forget to ask their opinions at all. 

“I rarely, if ever, have heard a complaint 
from a guardian about, ‘This family is 
too difficult,’ or, “This family is angry,’ or, 
‘The kid isn't progressing,’” said Susanne 
Schmidt, the part-time coordinator for 
the GAL program in Chittenden, Franklin 
and Grand Isle counties. “Almost all of 
the complaints that I hear are about the 
system, and about the system being dif- 
ficult to navigate.” 



i 

OF KEEPING 
CHILDREN SAFE. 

KEN SCHATZ 


“That’s a good sign,” Schmidt added, 
“because it shows me guardians are in this 
role for the right reason.” 

DCF is no stranger to criticism. Last 
month, a report issued by the Vermont 
Citizens Advisory Board found DCF at 
fault for the deaths of two children in their 
custody. The report paints a picture of a 
dysfunctional department in which case- 
workers failed to communicate properly 
with those involved in a child’s case; ig- 
nored signs of drug abuse; misunderstood 
basic responsibilities; and pursued family 
reunification at all costs, even when ap- 
parent dangers existed at home. 

DCF commissioner Ken Schatz, 
vho took the job in September, 
said that when it comes to the 


two years I was here I con- 
tinued to believe [BT] was a 
troubled local triple-play,” he 
said, referring to companies 
that provide cable, internet and 
phone service. “It was probably 
a couple years before I truly un- 
derstood that it was actually something 
else, which was one of the most power- 
ful fiber-optic networks ever built.” 

Some Queen City residents are 
developing web applications that dem- 
onstrate the significance of the gigabit. 
For example, Bradley Holt and Jason 
Pelletier, leaders of a group of volun- 
teer programmers known as Code for 
BTV, have used BT’s gigabit network to 
create open data projects, as well a “civic 
cloud.” The communal online storage 
center will house apps and enable high- 
definition video streaming. 


And last year Burlington 
joined U.S. Ignite, an initia- 
tive to create web applica- 
ions that benefit the public 
and promote economic growth. 
Barraclough was “one of the key 
influences in bringing the partner- 
ship with U.S. Ignite to Burlington,” 
said Holt, who serves on the advisory 
board of the local initiative, BTV Ignite. 
Davitian agreed with him. 

Barraclough hopes that BT’s role in 
powering these projects will interest 
Burlington residents who are still angry 
about BT's use of unauthorized taxpayer 
money. “When people talk about their 
$16.9 million, maybe it gets back to them 
in a different way — through economic 
development and through community 
development." 

While fiber proselytizers insist that 


“complicated, challenging matters” sur- 
rounding many child-abuse cases, not 
everyone agrees about what’s best for 
a kid. What’s important, Schatz said, is 
maintaining respect among the various 
caseworkers, attorneys and guardians in- 
volved in a child’s case. 

“We all have the common goal of keep- 
ing children safe,” said Schatz, who said 
his department is taking a more “cautious 
and protective" approach in the wake of 
the two fatalities. Schatz said the depart- 
ment is awaiting a forthcoming report 
from Casey Family Programs, a nationally 
renowned child welfare foundation, for 
recommendations on DCF changes. 

Heavy caseloads are the biggest culprit 
when caseworkers fail to communicate ef- 
fectively with others on a case, according 
to Schatz. Statewide, social workers aver- 
age 16 cases — four more than the recom- 
mended 12-case maximum. DCF has hired 
17 more social workers in recent months, 
bringing the statewide total to 160, and is 
recruiting one more. But it’s also seen an 
increase in the number of cases, which 
means average caseloads haven’t de- 
creased. The number of calls to DCF’s 
child abuse hotline has gone up, too, from 
17,000 last year to 19,000 this year. 

In Essex County, Stransky isn't reas- 
sured by promises of change at DCF. 
“Heads haven’t rolled,” he said. 

That’s why he quit. His role as a GAL 
prohibited him from speaking publicly 
about flaws in the system. “I had come 
to the end of my rope,” said Stransky. “I 
had tried to make improvements working 
within tiie system, and it was unsuccessful." 

During this legislative session, he hopes 
to testify before any committees consider- 
ing DCF reform “Now that the gag is off 
me,” said Stransky, '1 will be able to tell the 
stories that they need to hear.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 


gigabit connections will become par 
for the course, it’s hard to convince 
people content with slower megabyte- 
per-second speeds that they need the 
upgrade. Barraclough is hoping to bring 
these people into BT's fold with a dis- 
tinctly old-fashioned strategy; superior 
customer service. 

He thinks it will distinguish BT from 
major internet service providers, whose 
customer-service records are notori- 
ously bad. “If we can't resolve a problem 
on the phone within a few minutes then, 
wherever possible, we’ll try and roll 
a truck to a person’s home to resolve 
the problem— even if it’s something as 
simple as changing the batteries in a 
remote control.” © 


Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Philip L. 
Couture Sr. 

1923-2014. Winooski 

Philip L. Couture Sr., 91, a 
longtime Winooski, Vt., resi- 
dent passed away peace- 
fully at the Vermont Respite 
House surrounded by his 
loving family. 

He was born September 
14. 1923, to Elphege and 
Delia (Thibodeau) Couture. 
He was married to Dorothy 
Moody on February 1, 

1947. Together they raised 
five children. He proudly 
served his country as a Sar- 
gent in the Army Air Force 
during WWII. 

Phil and Dorothy owned 
and operated Couture's Fuels 
for 18 years, and he retired 
from GS Blodgett 

Left to cherish his 
memory are his children: 
son Philip Jr. and wife Claire; 
daughter Sherry Kenish and 
husband Jack; son Randy; 
daughter Lori Fitzgerald and 
husband David; and son 
James and wife Kathy. He is 
also survived by 13 grand- 
children: Karin and Philip III; 
Mary, Kristi, Julie, Erin and 
Scott; Laura and Craig; Amy, 
Adam and Megan and Tom; 
18 great-grandchildren; 
and his brother Leo Paul 
and wife Lucille; sisters- 
in-law Doris Dame, Patricia 
Decarreau, Marilyn "Bunny" 
Conger and Susan Sabine; 



brothers-in-law James and 
Michael Moody; nieces and 
nephews; extended family; 
and countless friends. 

He was predeceased 
by his wife. Dorothy, in 
December 2008; great- 
grandson Nathan Zuver 
in 2010; brothers Lionel, 
Roland, Donald, Richard and 
Raymond; and sisters Cecile, 
Theresa and Eva. 

A Mass of Christian Burial 
was celebrated on Saturday, 
December 6, 2014, at 11 
a.m. at SL Francis Xavier 


Catholic Church in Winooski 
with internment follow- 
ing at SL Francis Xavier 
Cemetery. Visiting hours 
were held Friday. December 
5 from 4 to 7 p,m. at the 
LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 
Winooski. In lieu of flowers 
donations may be made to 
the Vermont Respite House, 
99 Allen Brook La., Williston, 
VT 05495. Condolences may 
be shared with the family 
online at lavignefuneral- 


Brett Aven Dieterle 

On November 3, 2014, at the University ofVermont Medical Center, Dawn Olivia Dieterle and 
Brett Dieterle welcomed a son, Brett Aven Dieterle. 


Want to memorialize 
a loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37 
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Moran Plant’s First Artist-in-Residence 
Puts Wildlife on the Walls 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 

A nyone who's been to 
Burlington’s Moran Plant in 
recent years — taggers, vandals, 
hopeful developers — has seen 
roosting birds and scurrying raccoons 
in the long-abandoned structure. But, so 
far, not too many visitors have witnessed 
the small herd of animals that appeared 
this fall inside the looming hulk on the 
waterfront's North 40. 

They’re the work of mary lacy, 
24, the first artist-in-residence at the 
former power-generation facility. Since 
September 7, she’s painted a dozen native 
creatures, along with flowers, reeds and 
trees, on the walls — sometimes scrubbing 
away graffiti in her chosen spots. Those 
locations are not immediately evident 
upon entering the building, and to see 
them all requires a vertiginous climb up 
six or more stories on open metal stairs. 


YOU GOULD SEEA FORSAKEN 
OLD BUILDING... 

I SEE A VARIETY OF 
TEXTURES AND A PALETTE 
OF BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 


Lacy was invited to the residency 
by the team from nonprofit New 
Moran, including tad cooke, erick 

CROCKENBERQ and CHARLIE TIPPER. The 

city-approved developers aim to create 
a fully repurposed, energy-efficient 
facility that will house a market hall for 
local food and art, meeting spaces and 
recreational opportunities, among other 
tenants. Fundraising to accomplish this 
ambitious project is under way. 

Not everyone has the opportunity 
to don a hard hat and tour the Moran, 
but, thanks to local videographer Julian 
rodier, everyone can still see Lacy's 
artwork. Rodier made a short film that 
provides a virtual tour, which can be 
viewed at New Moran's website. 

Putting art in the Moran now — even 
though it will eventually be destroyed — 
is part of the developers’ effort to show 
the building in a new light: not a dismal, 
rusted wreck but a place of stark beauty 
and vast potential. Rodier’s evocative 
camera work underscores that idea. 

“I want to help stimulate Burlington's 



waterfront transformation,” Lacy says 
in a release about her residency. "With 
Moran, I’m challenging people to use 
their imaginations. You could see a 
forsaken old building scarred with 
graffiti, chipped tiles and broken glass. I 
see a variety of textures and a palette of 
beautiful colors." 

Why wildlife paintings? On a recent 
tour of the building, Lacy explains 
her theme from the bottom up. When 
she began her project, the first floor 
was completely flooded, and the artist 
imagined a water)' world — so she painted 
a blue heron, a couple of frogs, a sturgeon. 
Climb higher and you come across a 
dragonfly, a deer, a bat. Higher still are an 
osprey and an owl. Each encounter is a 
lovely surprise, a reminder of the natural 
world within this manmade behemoth 


of concrete and steel, graffiti and broken 
glass. Dramatic lighting angling in 
from multiple windows enhances the 
painterly eflect. 

Seen from a distance, Lacy’s flora 
and fauna appear realistic, but up close, 
a viewer realizes they are composed 
of myriad geometric shapes. This 
fractalizing disrupts the eye’s perception 
of form. But step away and the pieces 
merge into congruent wholes again. 

This tile-like style of painting is a 
recent development for Lacy. In fact, so 
is painting at all. The Jericho native says 
she enjoyed drawing and painting while 
attending Mount Mansfield Union High 
School, but she dropped it altogether 
when she headed to New York 
University. “I studied politics, not art,” 
Lacy says. But then, she explains, “My 



friends moved into a giant warehouse, 
and I painted murals on their walls. Both 
were portraits — that’s what I returned 
to when I picked up the brush.” 

The scale of those murals “forced me 
to be abstract for the first time,” she says. 
Over the year since then, she’s painted 
a few other murals for friends and on 
commission. Lacy acknowledges that 
she’s intentionally honing a signature 
style, which she thinks will help advance 
her newly adopted career as an artist. 
“A lot of mural artists have a distinctive 
style and brand,” she says, “so I thought 
I would develop this.” After a pause, she 
adds, “But I don’t want to be stuck in it.” 

At just 24, Lacy could still go in 
any number of directions and try any 
number of styles. Her work in the 
Moran — which took 60 hours a week 
for three months, she estimates — is 
evidence not only of an emerging talent 
but of her dedication to mission-driven 
art. “I want to use art to bring awareness 
to certain projects, parts of town and 
neighborhoods that need attention,” she 
says. “In the future I hope to be hired 
for more mural projects. Particularly 
redevelopment projects. 

“I think a lot of people don’t know 
about the Moran,” Lacy continues, “so 
the variety of ways you can get the word 
out is important Julian's video is catchy 
and beautiful.” 

The artist says she wants to use her 
experience at the Moran Plant “as an 
opportunity to connect with people I 
wouldn’t otherwise have met.” Of the 
development team, Lacy says, “I’m 
really grateful that they let a ‘nobody’ do 
this.” © 
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One Grant, One 
Burlington Orchestra, 
More Music for Kids 


BY AMY LILLY 

L ast week, the Burlington chamber 
orchestra landed the kind of holi- 
day gift every arts organization 
would love to receive: a $10,000 
National Endowment for the Arts grant, 
which will fund BCO’s Music for Minors 
program. 

The grant will have “a huge impact," 
says board president Christina brooker, 
given that the 35-member ensemble 
has an operating budget of just $55,000. 
Now in its eighth season, the orchestra is 
“finally at the point of growth where we 
can handle [the grant],” Brooker says, “but 
we're small enough that it makes a big 
difference.” 

Called a Challenge America grant, the 
fund supports efforts around the nation 
to bring the arts to underserved popula- 
tions; 163 organizations won it this year. 
BCO has been reaching such audiences 
through an annual music-education visit 
to the Shelburne Community School's 
band in advance of the ensemble’s spring 
concert. BCO also provides students and 
their families with free concert tickets, 
potentially drawing in new audiences. 

The grant will allow BCO to visit more 
schools and hand out more free tickets, 
on which the ensemble previously took 
a loss. It will also aid in the maintenance 
of two more Music for Minors programs: 
the Young Artist Solo Competition and 
the annual commission of a new work 
by a student composer working through 
music-comp, the Vermont-based online 
composition mentoring organization. The 
winning soloist and chosen composer ac- 
company the BCO on school visits; at the 
spring concert, the soloist performs and 
the composer gets to hear his or her piece 
premiered by professional musicians. 


Music-COMP executive director sandi 
macleod says that, while 12 Vermont 
musical ensembles regularly call on the 
organization for new student commis- 
sions, BCO’s program is the only paid one. 
MacLeod and senior mentor erik nielsen 
have already selected this season's com- 
poser, saigelyn green, a senior at North 
Country Union High School in Newport. 
The BCO will begin assessing applications 
for its soloist competition in February. 

Finally, the grant will help fund a guest 
conductor for the spring concert The BCO 
has been without a dedicated conductor 
since its founder stepped down in 2010; a 
musicians' committee of six resident play- 
ers makes artistic decisions and invites 
guest conductors for certain concerts. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA principal 

flutist albert brouwer conducted the 
November concert. Violinist soovin kim 
and University of Vermont assistant music 
professor yutaka kono, a tuba player, have 
also filled the role, and Kono will again 
conduct the BCO at this year's spring 
concert. The mix of leadership has helped 
give BCO its “quirky sensibility," says viola 
player ana ruesink, one of the ensemble's 
founding members. 

Violinist Sofia hirsch, who currently 
heads the musicians’ committee, says that 
while the grant is “a huge, huge boon to the 
organization,” its requirement for match- 
ing funds “puts us in a great position for 
the next couple years,” too. 

“The NEA has been cut so much,” 
Hirsch says of the organization's federal 
funding, “so we’re really lucky to get this 
honor." ® 
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At BCA Series, a Film 
and Architect Examine 
Minimal Design 


A s holiday shopping ramps up, 

the ARCHITECTURE ♦ DESIGN FILM 

series, held at Burlington’s bca 
center, will present a film and 
lecture that remind people of the finite 
nature of life on Earth. 

Investigating tiny dwellings, living off 
the grid and doing more with less, the 
film, Microtopia, ultimately questions 
how much humans really need — and 
taps design to find answers. The speaker, 
Boston architect keith moskow, who lives 
in Vermont part-time, has been finding 
elegant answers of his own. 

“It’s edgy,” promises lynda mcintyre, 
cofounder of the film series and a studio 
art professor at the University of Vermont, 
speaking of Microtopia. 

In the 2013 Swedish film, directed 
by Jesper Wachtmeister and produced 
by Jonas Kellagher, architects propose 
forward-thinking concepts for creating 
new communities without negative envi- 
ronmental impact, such as sleeping pods 
hanging from tree trunks, islands made 
from trash and microhomes on wheels. 

McIntyre started the free film series last 
year with fellow design enthusiasts karen 
frost, who co-owns Vermont Eco-Floors 


in Charlotte; and Andrew chardain, a de- 
signer at truexculuns in Burlington. 

This year, McIntyre points out, most 
of the films in the series are “really from 
one point of view" — such as forthcoming 
documentaries on architect I.M. Pei and 
photographer Henri Cartier-Bresson — or 
are “a little indulgent” Microtopia, by 
contrast is “more intellectual in terms of 
thinking outside the box to solve problems 
of living space." In fact she adds, it’s pretty 
much “about the thought of what it is to be 
a human being.” 

Aware of how daunting that summary 
may sound, McIntyre invited architect 
Moskow to introduce the film with a 
talk about some of his own firm’s equally 
imaginative work. Though not included in 
the film, Moskow’s work, says McIntyre, is 
“much more accessible” and is more about 
beauty than the exigencies of building on 
an overpopulated planet. 

Moskow works in the Boston-based 
Moskow Linn Architects with part- 
ner Robert Linn and lives part-time in 
Norwich. Before starting his company in 
1990, Moskow worked at large firms in 
New York and Los Angeles. Now, in the 
midst of pursuing residential, corporate 


and other projects, he and Linn maintain 
their design chops by dreaming up what 
Moskow calls “interventions.” These are 
small, whimsical structures that solve 
a problem or enhance an environment, 
such as a vertical garage for the rental firm 


Zipcar that is designed to work like a giant 
PEZ candy dispenser. 

For the past three summers, Moskow 
and Linn have run a six-day intensive de- 
sign-build workshop on Moskow’s wooded 


Product Placement: Vermont Art Lands on Labels 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


w 


orks by two Vermont 
artists are currently 
and coincidentally 
featured on the bottle 
labels of beverage companies based 
in Bridgewater Corners, Vt., and 
Miami, Fla. Retired Burlingtc 
architect tom cullins, who has 
embarked on a new career as a 
painter, received a commission 
from Long Trail Brewing to 
create an abstract design for the 
company’s seasonal stout. And 
a recently established Miami 
firm asked Northeast Kingdom 
artist lois eby to produce a piece 
to brighten bottles of its spring 

Cullins likens his bold geo- 
metric composition to a target. 

He chose its four colors — black, 
brown, red and white — in 
response to Long Trail's sugges- 
tions for a palette it considered 
appropriate to its Imperial 



Stout. Cullins made three paintings 
for the company’s consideration, and 
he agrees that the one selected was 
the best of the trio. 

The brewery explains on its web- 
site that “Cullins’ dynamic use of 
color and space provides a warming 
visual that echoes the structured 
chaos of the malts and hops that 
create this dynamic brew.” 

Long Trail’s leadership 
specifically wanted an abstract 
work for bottles of Imperial 
Stout, notes marketing director 
jed nelson. He says the 25-year- 
old pioneer of Vermont craft 
brewing had previously used 
"traditional, bucolic” paint- 
ings by three Vermont artists 

— JESS POLANSHEK, KATHARINE 

montstream and carol boucher 

— for bottles of its other limited- 
edition beers. 

“We thought it was a fitting 
way of cross-promoting some 


WE THOUGHT IT WAS 
A FITTING WAY OF 


Vermont artists and our beers," 
Nelson says of Long Trail’s 
initiative. These kinds of labels 
“also make a connection with the 
artistry of craft brewing." 

Owing to the small volume 
the brewery produced of each 
of the four beers bearing artsy 
labels, it’s not possible to tell 
whether the bespoke branding 


1 * 0 %. 

KANDINSKY 
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has had an impact on sales, Nelson 
adds. But it will surely enhance 
he artists’ visibility in Vermont and 
eyond. Each label bears the name of 
the painter who designed it. 

Artists receive other perks, 
J, as well. Cullins says Long Trail 
paid him a sum he prefers not 
to disclose for his acrylic-and- 
watercolor work — and he got a 
free case of Imperial Stout. 

Eby received no direct remu- 
neration for the label she made 
for Miami's Art2o. But company 
founder Claudia Lopez did ar- 
range for three of the Wolcott 
artist’s paintings to be included 
in that city’s “Art Basel" exhibi- 
tion, which drew thousands of 
potential buyers during a five- 
day run that ended December 
7. Labels commissioned by the 
water bottler bear not only the 
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117-acre plot in Norwich called studio 
north. The workshop gives a handful of as- 
piring architects the chance to see a “rural 
intervention" through to completion, in 
the manner of yestermorrow design/build 
school’s workshops in Warren. Studio 
North's first project, a chicken coop with 
an air)', pitched roof, was dubbed the 
Chicken Chapel. Both it and last summer’s 
Birch Pavilion, a small structure for con- 
templation, were featured in the modern 
lifestyle magazine Dwell 

The pavilion — a spare, rectangular 
structure with walls made of closely 
aligned birch trunks from Moskow’s prop- 
erty — is “minimally elegant,” as McIntyre 
says of his work in general. That work is 
about “beauty, grace and minimal size,” 
she adds — which is a fair summary of the 
firm’s 9/11 memorial at Boston's Logan 
International Airport. The open-roofed, 
cubic glass meditation room, rather than 
sealing off its environment, incorporates 
the spot from which American Airlines 
Flight 11 left that day. 

Reached at his Boston office, Moskow 
says he's still considering which Studio 
North project to include in his prescreen- 
ing talk. “Maybe the rolling pig pen,” he 
muses. His talk, “Swamp Hut, Ice Chimes 
and Rural Interventions,” will cover aproj- 
ecthe and Linn conceived. “Ice Chimes” is 


a two-story-high sculptural installation in- 
tended to “make huge icicles" by passively 
guiding snowmelt down aluminum tubes 
suspended from a 20-square-foot flat roof. 
The tubes are distributed around a central, 
supporting pier that doubles as a lantern. 

“Ice Chimes," which graced the 
Dartmouth College campus during its 
2012 to 2013 Year of the Arts (Moskow is 
an '83 alum), is hardly a net-zero project. 
In addition to the electric light inside the 
pier, heating coils are needed to “make 
sure things don't freeze solid," Moskow 
explains. The firm can certainly do “green” 
— it recently completed a passive-solar 
house on Martha’s Vineyard. But Moskow 
is more interested in creating interven- 
tions that, he says, “make the experience 
of those environments different — that 
heighten the experience.” Small-scale 
projects often do this well, and, in fact, 
Moskow adds, “those are the things people 
often remember — the little things.” 

Between Moskow's interventions and 
the projects featured in the compact, 55- 
minute Microtopia, the message of staying 
small and efficient is sure to leave an im- 
pression. ® 
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artist's name but also a code that, when 
scanned, links consumers to a website 
with information about the artist. 

“Art2o uses the labels of its bottles 
like a canvas to bring the talented work 
of amazing artists to new audiences who 
may otherwise never discover them," 
Lopez says. “It’s about creating a relation- 
ship between our customers and the art 
community.” 

Eby’s work came to the company’s at- 
tention through a painting she consigned 
to a Boston public television station's 
fundraising auction. Because some of 
her pieces are clearly influenced by the 
early abstractions of Wassily Kandinsky 
(1866-1944), Art2o judged her melange 
of inky squiggles and colorful splotches 
a fitting choice for inclusion in a series 
of labels through which contemporary 
painters pay homage to modern masters. 
The distinctive styles of Frida Kahlo, Andy 
Warhol and Willem de Kooning inspired 
the other designs affixed to Art2o bottles. 

Eby says she became a Kandinsky fan in 
the 1980s — an era when she was growing 
restless with landscape painting. “I began 
to feel that the observational approach to 


nature was not the right approach for me,” 
Eby recalls. “I wanted to work in a more 
creative way, as nature is creative. I wanted 
there to be motion and change in my art.” 

Kandinsky supplied both sensations 
in works that blazed the path away from 
representation of the outside world and 
toward an art that springs from within. 

Cullins and Eby both say they’re satis- 
fied with their experiences producing 
work for private companies. Each artist 
also expresses slight reservations about 
being cast in that role. 

“I’d do it again,” Cullins says, “as long 
as the request was for something related to 
the particular art I was doing at that time.” 
He hastens to add, “I’m not a commercial 

Eby, who’s been married for 48 years 
to Vermont playwright david budbill, like- 
wise emphasizes her commitment to fine 
art. She adds, however, “It felt intriguing 
to be making art more available to people, 
to be getting out of the museums and into 
the streets.” Plus, Eby says, “I like to make 
my work accessible in different settings, 
and Miami is certainly different from 
Vermont.” © 
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Dear Cecil, 



When I was a kid, I spent every summer at the 
local pool. I was very tanned because there 
was no such thing as sunblock. I suspect things 
were pretty much the same throughout the 
entire history of mankind. Yet modern medi- 
cal research tells us almost any exposure to 
the sun without protection could lead to 
skin cancer. Did societies such as the ancient 
Egyptians suffer from high rates of skin cancer, 
or are these alarms being sounded to help 
manufacturers sell more sunscreen? 

Chris Rozek 


Y ou seem to have been 
fortunate enough to 
avoid any experience 
with “black herpetic- 
type lesions,” as Hippocrates 
described skin cancer circa the 
fifth century BC. Good for you 
and your leathery skin. But 
before you start slathering on 
the baby oil, consider this: The 
median age of onset for mela- 
noma (the most deadly type 
of skin cancer) is 55, with the 
highest incidence rates found 
in the 65-plus demographic. 
I’d keep a closer eye on those 
irregularly shaped moles if I 

There’s definitely cause for 
general concern: In the last 20 
years, overall skin cancer inci- 
dence in the United States has 
increased 300 percent. While 
nonmelanoma skin cancers are 
the most common, we’ll focus 
specifically on melanoma be- 
cause it’s the scariest — accord- 
ing to the American Cancer 


Society, one person dies of 
melanoma every hour. Of the 
seven most common cancers in 
the U.S., it’s the only one whose 
incidence is increasing — one 
Connecticut study found an 
incidence rate for men 18 times 
higher in the mid-2000s than in 
the early '50s. 

Another fun fact: About 86 
percent of melanomas can be 
attributed to exposure to ultra- 
violet radiation from the sun. 
Why, then, didn’t the ancient 
plebeians toiling in the fields 
all drop dead from malignant 
skin tumors? Mostly because 
they dropped dead from a lot 
of other things first. So, yes, 
cancer was actually very un- 
common for the Egyptians, but 
not because solar UV is no big 
deal. Life expectancy for the 
pharaohs only reached 40 to 50 
years, and they mostly stayed 
inside and got fanned with 
palm fronds. Laborers tended 
to live maybe 25 to 30 years, so 


while they likely did receive 
serious sun exposure, they 
generally didn’t get old enough 
for the melanoma to show up. 
Other reasons for the apparent 
rarity of skin cancer (and of 
cancers generally) in antiquity 
could be the difficulty of detect- 
ing tumors in ancient remains, 
or the increasing carcinogenic 
factors in our modem environ- 
ment: pollution, industrializa- 
tion, depletion of the ozone 

There is evidence of bone- 
penetrating skin cancer from 
as far back as 2,400 years ago 
in Incan mummies in Peru, 
and mentions of skin cancer in 
the medical literature have in- 
creased over the years as both 
life expectancy and diagnostic 
skills improved. But what ac- 
counts for the fantastically 
higher incidence rates in the 


half-century? The short 
that the pastiest- 
skinned among us are baring 
our bodies at unprecedented 
levels, and in areas of the world 
that white skin is Ill-equipped 

People with paler skin are 
) times more likely to develop 
in cancer than those with 
darker skin. Additionally, 
melanoma develops most 
frequently in those 


life. This explains why 
the incidence of mela- 
noma in Australians and 
New Zealanders — whose 
populations consist largely 
of transplanted (very pale) 
northern Europeans — is two to 
three times higher than in the 
U.S., where the population is 
less white and the UV rays less 

In other areas of the world, 
the way we spend leisure time 
has had a big impact. First of 
all, we have more of it. The 
workweek has shortened by 
a third since 1880, resulting 
in numerous surplus hours to 
spend on newly popular out- 
door activities. Around 1900, 
sun exposure was prescribed 
as a cure for tuberculosis and 
other illnesses, and tanned skin 
began to be viewed as healthy, 
rather than as suggestive of an 


impoverished lifestyle. Fashion 
also changed, encouraging 
people to expose more skin 
to the sun. Beach holidays 
boomed in the ’50s, and bikinis 
took off (and were taken off, 
in France) in the '60s. The last 
straw was the proliferation of 
indoor tanning centers, which 
increase your cancer risk e' 
more than the sun. The first 
one opened in the U.S. in 1978; 
10 years later there were 18,000 
of them. 

Analysis of current data 
suggests that the incidence 
rate of melanoma is likely to 
keep increasing for the next 
two decades at the very least. 
Attempts to raise sun-exposure 
awareness haven’t done much, 
although there’s some sign that 
in Australia, where one might 
reasonably be freaked out by 
the cancer stats, behavior and 
incidence may have responded 
slightly to years of high-profile 
campaigns (Slip! Slop! Slap! 
Seek! Slide!). 

Is skin cancer real? Yes. 
Can we do anything about it? 
Doubtful. As any parent of a 
teenager knows, trying to get 
people to cover up who don't 
want to is pretty pointless. So, 
barring some global reversal in 
fashion, skin cancer is just one 
of those problems the modern 
world is going to have to learn 
to deal with. 
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N ovember is the doldrums for us local cabbies. 
It's the sluggish interregnum between the 
bustle of October’s foliage tourism and the 
holiday party season that defines December. 
Which is why I love a big November “event" — any stage 
show that’ll lure a couple thousand people to downtown 
Burlington. 

A Saturday night concert — the String Cheese 
Incident at Memorial Auditorium — fit the bill nicely. 
This weirdly named band has an active following among 
the hippie throng, the kind of fans who will follow their 
favorite group from town to town, a la the Deadheads 
“touring” with the Grateful Dead. This, in turn, gener- 
ates a slew of hotel fares. Plus, I dig hippies because 
they respect the workingman and tip well. 

As expected, business was brisk. I even drove one 
young man celebrating his 100th Cheese show — an ac- 
complishment, I guess. At the tail end of the evening, as 
I took one last circle through the club district, I noticed 
a couple, a man and woman, talking with a police offi- 
cer through the driver's window of his parked cruiser. 
The woman was obviously enraged over something, 
animated to the point where I could imagine the cop 
fingering his Taser. As I drove up on the scene, the man 
hailed my cab. He had to strenuously coax his partner 
into the backseat with him; she, it appeared, hadn’t yet 
had her fill with the policeman. 

“Could you take us out to Grande Isle?” the man 
asked. “My friggin’ coat was stolen at Metronome, and 
my car keys and phone were in the pocket.” 

“Sure thing,” I replied, and steered the cab up the 
Main Street hill. “What a major bummer, man.” 

“Jason, that cop made me so angry!” the woman said, 
nearly screaming. “He just kept nodding his head, nod- 
ding his head. We don’t need a fucking therapist, we 
need a cop! And he wasn’t going to actually do diddly- 
squat. You know that, right?” 

“Jane, he did take some notes,” Jason said. His tone 
had “placate” written all over it, which had, if anything, 
the opposite effect. 

“Oh, yeah — ‘notes.’ I guess that’ll come in handy 
when they assemble the fucking task force.” 


Jane was being facetious, obviously, but what was 
her point? When your coat is stolen at a club, what do 
you expect the police to do? The crime is not exactly a 
triple homicide. 

“What’s your name?” Jane asked, turning her atten- 
tion to lucky me. 

“My name's Jemigan,” I replied. 

“OK. So, Jemigan — what do you think? What are we 
supposed to do now? My husband’s missing his coat, his 
phone and the keys to our fucking car.” 

“Well,” I said, “it could have been an accident. There’s 
at least a chance you’ll hear from the guy.” 

Reasonable, right? Jane thought not. 

JANE MAY HAVE BEEN RAGINB. 

BUT AT LEASTSHEWAS THINKING. 

“ Accident ? Yeah, right. Are you kidding me? Nobody 
takes the wrong coat. Some scumbag stole it, and the 
cops ain’t doing shit about it!” 

OK, then, I thought. This woman is a little drunk and 
not thinking all too rationally. Engaging with her will not 
be helpful. 

As we exited the interstate and headed toward the 
sandbar, Jane said, “Wait a second — I got it,” and pulled 
out her own phone. “Your phone was on, right? I’ll call 
the fucking thief!” 

That was actually a great idea, and I wondered why 
Jason or I hadn’t thought of it. Jane may have been 
raging, but at least she was thinking. 

“OK, yeah, is that so?” Jane had gotten through to the 
coat guy and was grilling him. “So tell me — exactly how 
the fuck did this happen? Could you explain it to me?” 

Jason interjected in a loud whisper, “Jane, who cares ? 
Just tell the guy to meet us downtown. Have him pick a 

Jane, miraculously, took that suggestion, got the 
info and clicked off. “He wants us to meet him at the 
Courtyard Marriott, wherever the fuck that is.” 


Already taking the U-tum, I said, “I know exactly 
where it is, right on the corner of Battery and Cherry. 
This is great news! I had a feeling you’d get it back.” 

“I don’t buy it,” Jane said. “I still think he stole it.” 

“Janey, honey — why on Earth would the guy agree 
to meet us if he was a thief? That doesn’t make sense." 

“Well, we'll see about that,” Jane countered. I had the 
feeling that she was being obstinate for the sake of being 
obstinate. As angry as she was, she was plainly enjoying 
it. And to be truthful, I was finding the whole thing kind 
of comical. Or maybe I was just punchy from working a 
long shift. 

The entire trip back to town, Jane continued to 
grouse about the “thief,” the cop, the whole situation. 
But her vehemence had changed tone, as if she was now 
in on the joke of it. Her partner was being very sweet 
with her; perhaps there had been times when the roles 
were reversed and he was the unreasonable one. 

We made it to the Courtyard and pulled in front of 
the main entrance, which is hidden from the street up a 
short, hooked driveway. Jane called the man back, and 
he emerged from the hotel in short order. One look at 
him and it was clear: Jane's great coat thief, it turned 
out, was a laid-back String Cheese guy. 

Jason lowered the back window and the guy passed 
him the coat, along with the phone and keys. “Jeez, I'm 
so sorry about all this,” the man said. “Mine looks just 
the same, and God knows where that’s gone to. Maybe 
it’s still at Metronome, now that I think about it.” 

“No problem, man,” Jason said. “I hope you find 
yours." Turning to me, he said, “And thank you, too. 
Could you take us to our car? It’s parked in the lot on 
the corner of King and St. Paul. And, Jane, what do you 
think now?” 

His partner broke into a big smile and replied, “What 
a friggin' thief,” which left all three of us in stitches. ® 
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Vermont Yankee's nuclear family assesses 
the fallout from the plant's imminent closure 

BY ETHAN OE SEIFE, ALICIA FREESE AND KEN PICARD ■ PHOTOS BY DAVID SHAW 
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O n December 29, the Vermont 
Yankee nuclear power station 
in Vernon will unplug from the 
New England power grid and 
stop generating electricity. The state’s only 
nuclear plant has been a fixture in Vermont 
for so long that it’s easy to lose sight of how 
much has changed since it went online 42 
years ago. 

One of the country’s oldest nuclear 
facilities, VY was designed while Lyndon 
Johnson was still in office. Construction 
began the same year as the Vietnam War’s 
Tet Offensive. The plant began producing 
energy commercially in 1972, the same year 
the Vermont Supreme Court legalized abor- 
tion. At the time, the state was experiencing 
such a large influx of “back-to-the-landers” 
that Playboy magazine dubbed it the “drop- 
out mecca of the northeastern US.” 

Some of those folks joined in organized 
protests against Vermont Yankee; during 
the antinuclear movement, which peaked in 
the 70s and '80s, the plant was the target of 
numerous demonstrations. 


Meanwhile, VY has been a cheap source 
of energy in Vermont, reliably generating 
about a third of the state’s electricity for most 
of its operational life. Locals found high- 
paying jobs at the plant, and nuclear profes- 
sionals moved to the area around Vernon 
— a town with no geographical center that 
relies on larger communities, such as nearby 
Brattleboro, for essential goods and services. 

In 2002, the Vermont Yankee Nuclear 
Power Corp., a consortium of New England 
utilities, sold the Vernon facility to the Entergy 
Corporation of Louisiana. It became a “mer- 
chant” plant, selling its power to the highest 
bidders, most of which were out of state. 
Vermont Yankee continued to supply some in- 
state utilities, under fixed contracts, until 2012. 

Four years after it bought the plant, 
Entergy started the process of renew- 
ing VY’s original license, which would 
have extended its projected life to 2032. 
But subsequent mechanical problems 
and underground radioactive leaks cast 
doubt on the nuclear facility's safety and 
reliability. 


Critics also questioned whether 
VY’s proposed decommissioningfimd 
would cover the cost of dismantling 
and cleaning up the plant. Entergy's 
original estimate of $620 million has 
since ballooned to more titan $12 bil- 
lion. In 2010, state lawmakers voted 
to block VY’s ability to operate past 
March 2012. Entergy sued the state in 
federal court, and worn 

Ultimately, though, it was neither 
legislation nor litigation that made 
Entergy' shutter VY but simple eco- 
nomics. In an August 2013 announcement, 
the company cited low natural gas prices 
and the increasing cost of plant maintenance 
as key factors in its decision to shut down 
the plant 16 months later, at the end of 2014. 

Vermont Yankee may be closing but it’s 
not going anywhere. Preparations for the 
plant’s 40-year dormancy period, known 
as SAFSTOR, begin in January; SAFSTOR 
itself is expected to commence in 2020. The 
company, which now employs about 550 
people, expects to keep about 316 workers 


oil until 2016, 127 until 2020 and 
5$ beyond 2020. The next round 
of layoffs, relocations and retire- 
ments is expected on January 19. 
The region, now dotted with 
solar panels that reflect a shift toward 
cleaner renewable energy, is bracing 
for the impact Current and former VY 
employees run charities, coach hockey 
teams, put out fires, own homes and pay 
taxes. Now they’re considering jobs at 
distant nuke plants, changing careers or 
simply retiring. 

Seven Days staff recently visited Vernon 
and surrounding communities to speak with 
the people there. Some hailed the closure 
and voiced optimism about what might 
eventually replace VY. Others expressed 
doubt and bitterness about the loss of a gen- 
erous corporate neighbor with high-paying 
jobs — most of which, they fear, will never be 
replaced. The following are some prelimi- 
nary' forecasts for Vermont’s postnuclear 
age, from the folks at ground zero. 



The Merkles: 

A Family in Flux 


Ellen and Jeff Merkle remember exactly where 
they were when the Vermont Yankee news 
broke on August 27, 2013. She heard it on the 
radio on her way to work: he found out in a 
meeting at the nuclear plant. 

'We really had no inkling* the plant would 
close so soon, Ellen recalled. 'We had planned to 
stay here until he 
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ELLEN MERKLE a senior in high 
school getting 
ready for college. 
But Ellen said the couple's younger daugh- 
ter, a sophomore at Pioneer Valley Regional 
School in Northfield, Mass., was "devastated* 
by the prospect of moving. 

"Your whole life is thrown up in the air;" 
Ellen said, sitting on a plush, red, L-shaped 
couch in the living room. "We're going to 
be OK. We know that. With his job, we'il find 
something. ICS the fact that we have to leave 
our home and start al I over again." 

Jeff 48. is from Brattleboro. When they 
moved to Vernon from Henniker, N.H., for the 
VY job, “it was like coming home for us,” Ellen 
explained. 


But during the last year, Jeff has watched 
many coworkers scatter across the country. 
He can list off the top of his head how many 
nuclear power plants remain in the U.S. — 98 
— and easily rattled off the locations of the 10 
remaining Entergy-owned plants in Plymouth, 
Mass., Oswego, N.Y., Covert Mich., etc. 

“A lot of the younger single guys are 
making the move early," he said. 

Jeff is one of the roughly 300 employees 
who will stay on after the plant closes. *The 
idea." Ellen explained, *is to try to stay here as 
long as we can* to avoid yanking her daughter 
out of high school right before her senior year. 

A civil engineer. Jeff said it's possible he 


likely mean taking a sizable pay cut and giving 
up Entergy's generous pension. 

If he were to land a position at a nuclear 


give up her job at Trend Innovative Business 
Solutions, and the couple would have to sell 
their house, potentially in a tough market. 

Gesturing up and down the street the 
Merkies counted seven close neighbors who 
work at Yankee. They include a security guard 
who is selling a house he purchased just 
months before Entergy announced its days 


The Merkles were initially hesitant to 
share their story. "The press now wants to 
know about the people at Vermont Yankee,* 
said Ellen, choosing her words carefully, "That 
wasn't there when people were protesting, 
when the newspapers were putting out all 
sorts of bad stories. 

“Where were you," she asks, “when every- 
one was clamoring for us to close?" 

A.F. 




Lucie Fortier: 

Mission Impossible? 

The Brattleboro Area Drop-In Center is on a 
steep, winding road just south of downtown. 
It's based in a two-story clapboard house with 
a battered slate roof a plow-scraped mud 
patch for a lawn and a front door that gets 
barricaded by snow. 

Its also *A place of welcome, warmth & 
peace." promises a small sign near the side 

Farris Cathey, the center's intake special- 
ist, greets visitors with a hearty hello, then 
asks them what they need. That might be 
free bread, produce and canned goods; winter 
clothes; housing assistance: counseling; or 
temporary shelter from the cold. Cathey, a 10- 
year Marine Corps veteran, spent two years in 
Vietnam before becoming homeless himself, 
so he understands the needs of the center's 
clients, who numbered nearly 12,000 last year. 

Lucie Fortier, the centers executive direc- 
tor, works upstairs in a cramped, low-ceilinged 
office that was once the attic. The 65-year-old 
Vernon resident started volunteering at the 
center in 2001 and has run it for three years. 
Shortly after 9/11, she and her husband spent 
a weekend feeding the homeless In New York 
City's Bowery district That’s where she "heard 
the calling" and made a decision to devote the 
rest of her life to helping the poor. 

For 27 years, Fortier explained, the drop- 
in center has served hungry and homeless 
residents from Windham County and beyond. 


Some travel from as far away as Newfane and 
Halifax, Vt., Hinsdale. N.H., and Greenfield, 
Mass. Eight years ago, the center opened an 
emergency overnight shelter at the nearby 
Baptist church. It now averages 35 to 38 resi- 
dents per night. Everyone sleeps on the floor 

to store cots. It’s among the few overnight 
shelters in the Brattleboro area, and the only 
"damp" one, as she put it, meaning it accepts 
people who've been drinking. 

In 2014, Entergy donated $32,000 to the 
drop-in center — a significant chunk of the 
$175.000-plus the company contributes to 
area nonprofits every year. That figure, which 
represents 10 percent of the shelter's operat- 
ing budget doesn't include donations from 
individual plant workers or support from Feed 
the Thousands, an anti-hunger campaign 
cofounded by Larry Smith, Entergy’s former 
director of communications. 

Fortier said she has a lot of great friends 
who work at Vermont Yankee and knows 
others who want it to close. "But when they're 
gone and they stop donating for all kinds of 
things that go on in this community — the 
Christmas breakfast the kids' fairs on the 
common, the Strolling of the Heifers — people 
are going to realize that they lost a good cor- 
porate neighbor," she said. 

As if on cue. Fortiers cellphone rang. The 
ringtone was the theme song to the ‘60s TV 
show "Mission: Impossible." 

K.P. 
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Stephen Skibniowski: 

Back to the Future 

Stephen Skibniowski has worked at VY for all 42 years that the 
plant has been operating. He'll retire in January, shortly after 
it powers down. 

After finishing work on a recent evening Skibniowski 
found himself in the basement of the Vernon town offices 
— down the road from the plant — with his work badge still 
around his neck. Dimly lit and containing only a few tables, 
chairs, an American flag and a green metal safe, the room 
used to be headquarters for Vernon's cops. Residents voted to 
disband the local police force last Town Meeting Day as part of 
a belt-tightening effort. 

A third-generation Vernon resident, Skibniowski started 
at Yankee as a security guard in 1967. Now 65, he's an en- 
vironmental specialist for radioactive effluents and environ- 
mental monitoring. He translated, “I'm the guy that keeps 
watch of our effluents — what's the leaving the plant." 

He recalled the optimism in Vernon when residents found 


out a nuclear power plant was going to be built in their town. 
“I remember my father, who was on the school board at the 
time, being quite excited about it because it meant an influx 
of money and people and it would reenergize the town," 
SkiomowsKi said. When the power is on, VY supplies half of 
Vernon's municipal tax base. 

Skibniowski can sound nostalgic but he's not wallowing. 
He serves on the Windham Regional Commission and on 
the governor's Nuclear Decommissioning Citizens Advisory 

He also chairs the Vernon Planning Commission, which 
was recently tasked with fostering economic development in 
the region, in that capacity, Skibniowski is trying to resurrect 
the town's proposal to create an incubator space for budding 
online businesses: the idea is to keep skilled VY workers in 

As part of an agreement with the state, Entergy is pro- 
viding $2 million during each of next five years to promote 
economic development in Windham County, But the incubator 
idea didn't make it onto the short list of proposals submitted 
to Gov. Peter Shumlin, who is expected to make the final selec- 
tions before the end of the year. Skibniowski sent Shumlin his 
own pitch for the project. 

Skibniowski said. "Suzie Q. She's a sweetheart. I've had my 
knees fixed, so I'm going to try riding again. And I bought a car- 
riage, so I'm going to be back on the road.' 

A.F. 


Kate O’Connor: 

Minding Her Businesses 

Kate O'Connor doesn't own a business, but si 
driver of Windham County’s economy. 
Brattleboro Selectboard, executive 
director of the Brattleboro Ar 
Chamber of Commerce and 


Decommissioning Citizens 

Advisory Panel. 

Not surprisingly, O'Connor's Job 
duties include putting a positive 
spin on the impending closure of 
Vermont Yankee. 

From her view, the Brattleboro 
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KATE O'CONNOR 


Chesterfield and Hinsdale, N 
has enough economic diversity to 

weather the loss of the region's largest employer. She provided 
Seven Days with a list of the area's numerous manufacturing 
firms, educational institutions and health care facilities. 

■Vernon Is another story," O'Connor said. “It is a company 
town, and they get a lot of their tax revenue from the plant." 

But it's not as if Entergy is going to turn off the lights 
and leave town at the end of the year, taking every em- 
ployee with them, she stressed. The cutbacks will occur in 
stages. “It's not like we're going to have a mass exodus of 
600 people." 

O'Connor was careful to note that not every plant em- 
ployee lives in the immediate area, and predicted that many 


soon-to-be-ex-employees will stay in place and find new 
jobs. O'Connor, 50, gave her brother-in-law as an example. A 
former IT worker at VY. he resigned a year in advance of the 
closure, and has since found a job with Brattleboro's School for 
International Training. 

O'Connor is one of 19 members on the plant's decommis- 
sioning panel. After just three meetings, she said the group 
is still working out its mission and agenda. She and her col- 
leagues have heard plenty of questions about nuclear safety 
issues. But O'Connor is more interested in the post-Yankee 
goals of growing existing businesses and attracting new ones. 
She has plans for the $10 million that Entergy has promised 
to boost the local economy after the plant closes; she hopes 
some of it will be earmarked for a revolving loan fund that 
would assist local businesses. 

The world is not ending on December 31. 1 have not come 
across many people who are panicking," she said. "It's going to 
be a challenge, but I think the outlook is bright.’ 

E.D.S. 
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Gary and Leslie Sullivan Sachs: 

Still Saying “Nay” 

The small office that adjoins the kitchen of Leslie Sullivan Sachs and her husband. Gary Sachs, 
chronicles the skirmishes in their war against Vermont Yankee. The Brattleboro couple's walls 
are covered with framed photos of protests and marches past. Gary has collected an enormous 
stock of anti-Vermont Yankee propaganda, including bumper stickers and buttons. An antinuke 
lawn sign appears to be permanently planted in their front yard, even though a case could be 
made that they've won the battle to close the plant. 

The two have devoted much of their adult lives to fighting Vermont Yankee, using every 
means at their disposal. Leslie, 59, is an environmental educator and projects organizer for the 
Safe and Green Campaign, a grassroots effort devoted to VYs closure. Her eyes welled up when 
she spoke of the Fukushima nuclear disaster in Japan. She said she believes her own sister-in- 
law contracted cancer as a result of the Three Mile Island meltdown in 1979. 

Gary. 54, used to host a cable-access show that addressed nuclear issues from a local per- 
spective. He'S a nurse who also works in a bookstore and an art gallery. Since 2001. he's devoted 
most of his spare time to activism. 

While they acknowledge their own parts in raising awareness, Leslie said, T really believe 
that the collective efforts of 40 years of people saying no to this plant certainly impacted our 
legislators and the governor. Its been a sustained effort over time by a very educated populace.' 

And it aint over yet. While the Sachses admit that they'll feel a great sense of relief and 
achievement when the last atom is split "the work ahead of us." Leslie said, ’is to make sure that 
{the plant] is shut down properly, and that [we address] that highly radioactive nuclear waste 
that's on the banks of the Connecticut River. It's actually a lot more fun to say, ‘Shut it down,’ than 
it Is to say. 'Shut it down properly.' This is the hard work now ... Did we throw a party? You betcha. 
But it's all very much tempered by what's ahead." 

What's ahead, she and Gary figure, are more struggles with Entergy, through the shutdown. 
Plant closure, they said, was a single, coherent goal, but decommissioning is a diffuse, complex, 
decades-long process. Neither of these activists is going away. 

E.D.S. 


Larry Doucette: 

Radiating Generosity 

Larry Doucette had a lot of different jobs before Vermont 
Yankee hired him almost two decades ago as a mechanical 
engineer: logger, iron worker, small-engine mechanic, night 
manager at a restaurant But none has been as rewarding as 
his current position. 

"I’m not the smartest guy working at the plant I’m Just an 
average guy," Doucette said. 'But I'm a good community person. 
I'm a hard worker at the plant and I'm very happy there. And I 
never had a job I kept for 17 years. That tells me something." 

Doucette is better off than some. He's got a job until 
spring of 2016 — more than enough time for his son, a senior 
at Brattleboro Union High School, to graduate, and for his 
daughter to get in another year at Castleton State College. 
The 49-year-old Dummerston resident said he'll leave Yankee 
— hopefully for another Entergy job elsewhere — with no hard 
feelings. 

"I have nothing but respect and appreciation for Entergy 
for all they do for the people who work there," he said. "Other 
places I've worked at that went out of business, you showed 
up for work and there was a padlock on the door. You didn't 
get a one-year warning. You didn't get seminars about 
resume writing or training, or relocated somewhere else in 
the country by choice. You didn't get a severance. You got 
nothing." 

Doucette has made the most of the opportunities Entergy 
offered — not only to him but to the local groups for which he 
volunteers. For the past five years, he's served on the Entergy 
Vermont Yankee charitable contributions committee, which 
meets monthly to dole out company funds to the community. 
'Its the best meeting of the month .” he said, "because you leave 
with a smile on your face." Entergy encourages its employees to 
devote several hours each week to charitable work — and pays 
them for it. 


Doucette is also on the Dummerston Energy Committee, 
which strives to reduce the towns reliance on fossil fuels. He 
coaches the girls' high school hockey team. And he serves on the 
West Dummerston Volunteer Fire Department as both a fire- 
fighter and a medical first responder. Thanks in part to an Entergy 
donation, the town fire and rescue squad got a new garage. 

In a similar spirit Doucette is part of the rapid-response 
team that’s charged with fixing and analyzing failed equip- 
ment at Yankee. He volunteers for any job at the plant in- 
cluding those involving leak repairs in high-radiation areas. 
Despite the risks, Doucette said he always feels safe because 
"you are amazingly monitored and kept safe by so many 
people and so many regulations that it helps you feel very 
confident about what you are doing. 

‘I have no concerns, even when we go to some of the most 
radioactive areas," he said. "When you balance it out. the 
amount of radiation you get over a year is so minimal com- 
pared to background radiation" from an international flight a 
dental X-ray or other sources."! try to put it all in perspective." 

The only bitterness Doucette expressed was directed at 
Gov. Peter Shumlin and other politicians who cheered the an- 
nounced closure of Vermont Yankee. He noted the irony in the 
governor supporting Green Mountain Powers 2011 deal to buy 
electricity from New Hampshire's Seabrook nuclear power plant 

"Given my psychological state about Vermont. I'm very 
much looking forward to moving on to a new career and a new 
state," Doucette said. 

When he and his wife leave Vermont, they'll take with them 
skills and values that Doucette expects any new community 

at Springfield Hospital and a part-time dispatcher for the 
Vermont State Police. 

"I feel like, when they shove you out the door, it's time to 
go," Doucette said. 

K.P. 
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Jeffrey Lewis and 
Jen Stromsten: Post- 
Nuclear Depression 


When a major employer pulls out of a 
sparsely populated region, the effects can be 
devastating. Many a Midwestern town has 
been reduced to an expanse of fallow cornfield 
by the departure of a manufacturing plant or 
large agricultural facility. According to Jeffrey 
Lewis and Jen Stromsten, though, the closure 
of a nuclear power plant presents a special — 
and especially vexing — challenge. 

Lewis, who lives in Brattleboro, is co- 
founder of the Institute for Nuclear Host 
Communities and one of the authors of a 
2012 report by the Post-Vermont Yankee Task 
Force of the Southeast Vermont Economic 
Development Strategy Planning Group. He 
calls nuclear power plants 'economic flying 
saucers" — not for their alien technology but 
for their ability to hover, befuddle observers 
and then disappear. 

'Almost all of the people who work at the 
plant didn't come from here,' Lewis said in a 


ALMOST ALL OF THE SSSTfS 
PEOPLE WHO WORK srass 


DIDN'T COME 
FROM HERE. 


Somebody picks a 
place, drops in this 
billion-dollar op- 

all the people who 
are going to run it, 
and runs It for 40 


when it closes, they all go somewhere else.' 

Lewis and Stromsten, INHCs cofounder 
and program director, said that when nuclear 
plants close, they tend to leave their com- 
munities worse off than before. Indeed, Lewis 
said, plants tend to be situated in 'declining 
economic regions," and any resulting boosts 
in business effectively "mask ... the economic 
decline that's going on underneath that,' 

The negative economic effects of Vermont 
Yankee's departure, Stromsten said, will in 
fact be compounded by the fact that more 
and more New England nuclear plants have 
been shuttered recently. As a result, she said, 
employees are faced with a scenario of "taking 
a job in Louisiana now, because there may not 
be another job ... that'll come up in the next 
two years." 

The duo’s work — which follows that of 
University of Massachusetts professor John 
Mullin, who did a pioneering study of the 
economic aftereffects of nuclear plant clo- 
sures — suggests that the repercussions of 
Vermont Yankee's shutdown will filter down 
to interpersonal levels. Their studies point to 
a loss of "intellectual and social capital* thafs 
difficult to quantify but potentially even more 
damaging than the economic drain. 

Stromsten resides in Greenfield. Mass., half 
an hour from VY and within its Taborshed." An 
Entergy employee has been a major funder of 
her child's sports team. Plant employees, she 
pointed out, often earn salaries double the 
region's median. When that employee’s family 
leaves, she said, “we'll feel It in Franklin County, 


E.D.S. 


Ken and Peggy 
Farabaugh: Plan B 

Ken Farabaugh, 59, worked at five different 
nuclear power plants before settling at 
Vermont Yankee. Two of them — Millstone 
in Connecticut and Shoreham in Long 
Island — closed abruptly, sending his family 
packing. 

He and his wife, Peggy, adopted a policy: 
Always have a Plan B. 

"We've always been worried," Peggy said, 
noting that local opposition to VY didn't 
provide much in the way of comfort. But 

because they had a toddler — the first of 
two sons who are now in college. Nearly two 
decades later, they're still here, preparing 
for shutdown No. 3. 

Wearing a white, cowl-necked sweater. 
Peggy sat at a cherry dining table in a 
renovated farmhouse on Huckle Hill Road 
in Vernon. Walnut chests, oak coffee tables 
and cherry bed frames were artfully ar- 
ranged around her. This is the Vermont 
Woods Studios showroom, aka Plan B. 

Peggy directed distance-learning pro- 
grams forTulane University in New Orleans 
until 2005, when she lost her job because of 

Ken, 59, predicted it wouldn't be long 
before he lost his job, too, as a coordinator 
for the Vermont Yankee vice president. 

So the couple decided to open an online 
furniture business, selling Vermont-made 
products out of a spare bedroom. Ken 
had picked up woodworking skills. 'Every 
time we moved somewhere, our furniture 
didn't fit, so I wound up building stuff" he 
explained. 

'My initial vision was. it would be some- 
thing that may not be permanent but may 
be enough to hold the taxman and the bills 
off for three months or so," Ken said. 

Today, Vermont Woods Studios employs 
10 other people in a spacious farmhouse, 
perched on a hill that was a ski mountain 
in the 1940s. "We’ve put Vermont-made fur- 
niture in all 50 states," Peggy pointed out 
with pride. 

When Ken loses his job in January, he'll 
join his wife, who's been running the busi- 
ness. For the last several years, he's worked 
at VY during the day. then spent evenings 
and weekends at Vermont Woods Studios. 

Ken is looking forward to having only one 
job, but Peggy admitted she's concerned. 
"For me it's like, oh my God, how is this busi- 
ness going to replace your income?' 

Other Vernon residents invariably 
point to the Farabaughs as an example of 
Vernon's post-Yankee potential. But past 
experience, a predisposition to worry and a 
hurricane gave them nearly a decade's head 
start. "It’s fortunate we've had this much 
time, because it's taken this long to mold 
this business," Ken said. 

Yankee workers could have it worse, he 
pointed out. Ken recalled getting a 'tap on 
the shoulder" at Millstone, two days before 
he was scheduled to buy a house. In this 
case, Entergy is going to great lengths to 
help employees find new work. "You have a 
year and a half to figure it out," Ken said. 
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Little Citizen 

20 Church Street Burlington. 489-5993 

Bridget Huffman picks up a small, gray 
sweatshirt hoodie and marvels at it It looks 
like the kind of funky, rocker-style top that 
model Kate Moss might wear with a pair of 
skinny jeans. Infact Little Citizen, Huffman's 
new children's clothing store in Burlington, 
carries skinny jeans, too. UK designer-denim 
line Hudson Jeans makes fledgling sizes. 

"Look at this. This is amazing," Huffman 
says, holding up the gray shirt. This is 
definitely apparel I want in my closet." 

Little Citizen opened on November 8 in 
a 500-square-foot space on the top block 
of the Church Street Marketplace. The tiny 
footprint was the biggest commitment 
that Huffman, 28, wanted to make for her 
first business venture, though she already 
envisions an expansion. 

Against the main wall of the store, 
racks hold boys' styles that a hip venue for 
grown men would carry: bomber jackets, 
structured flannel shirts, button-neck 
sweaters and T-shirts emblazoned with 
sports-team logos. The girls' side bursts 
with bright-pink puffy jackets: soft long- 
sleeved tees; fiouncy skirts and faux-leather 
leggings. Brands include Appaman. a New 
York label; Chaser, known for its women's 
knit shirts; Yosi Samra ballet flats; and that 
hoodies designer, Lennon + Wolfe. 

A wal I for infants and toddlers includes 
gifts such as hooded towels, baby blankets, 
underwear sets and P.J. Salvage pajamas 
— one pair In leopard print. Little Citizen 
carries boys' clothing up to size 12 and girls' 
to 14, with a few items in 16. 

Kids’ clothes have gotten groovier. That's 
one reason Huffman saw this as an ideal 
time to launch Little Citizen. 

"Its not just light blue for the boys and 
pink for the girls." the owner says. "It seemed 
like, all of a sudden, the kids' market was 
taking off." 

When Huffman was working at the 
nearby womens apparel shop Sweet Lady 
Jane, she observed that BurlingtonS 
downtown had no independent store 


devoted to childrens clothes. That addition 
seemed perfect for the Marketplace, but she 
had to wait for a much-coveted vacancy. 

The northernmost block of the street 
hasnt had the best track record for retail 
success, she admits. But with the Gaps 
move from Burlington Town Centerto the 
corner of Church and Pearl streets, and the 
arrival of workout-wear chains Athleta and 
lululemon athletica, she's confident Little 
Citizen has found the right spot. 

With prices that range from $2 for a 
set of hair ties to $89 for a leather Jacket 
Huffman hopes to appeal to shoppers of all 
budgets. Twice she has ordered animal hats 
and mittens— striped zebra, whiskered 
mouse, sock monkey and others — for 
customers who snap them up. 

Brigitte Helzer picked out a pair of 
raccoon mittens for her 18-month-old 
granddaughter last week, when she first 
stumbled on Little Citizen. 

"I'm glad you're here," Helzer, who lives 
in Winooski, told Huffman. "Its hard to find 
cool kids' stuff." 

Even among Church Streets higher-end 
boutiques. Little Citizens prices — including 
the $65 tag on the gray hooded shirt — 
might strike some shoppers as steep. 

"Kids grow so quickly, so how much do you 
want to spend on this apparel?" Huffman 
acknowledges. 

She has noticed that families with 
multiple children buy for the oldest 
knowing they can pass an outfit down. She 
characterizes her selections as unique or 
specialty items: not everyday play clothes 

And about the store's name? "As a 
citizen, you’re a member of a nation, and 
that entitles you to rights and privileges," 
Huffman explains. "Your rights in here are 
style and quality," as well as access to the 
clothing concepts "that the bigger citizens 
have had for some time," she adds. 

Civic connection and celebration of 
creativity are equally important to Huffman, 
who has a studio arts degree from the 
University of Colorado in Boulder. Little 
Citizen's decor Includes a chalkboard, 
now covered with colorful scribbles, and 
moveable magnets on the front counter. 
Huffman has set up a display of yellow 
frames on a wall near the door where she 
hopes to display schoolchildren's artwork 
and grant 1 percent of her sales to each 
schools arts program during its exhibition. 

Huffman has no children herself but 
after college she worked as a manager 
and buyer at Lfl Boogie's, a kids' clothing 
store in Aspen. That's where she learned to 
add such items as beanbag pillows — they 
resemble oversize cupcakes, ice cream 
cones and pretzels with colored sprinkles 
— to her mix at Little Citizen. At $25 each, 
they not only brighten her shelves but fly 
out of the store after catching the eyes of 
young customers. 

Huffman moved to Burlington in the 
summer of 2013 with only warm-weather 
clothing. She intended to stay for just a few 
months, but the strong sense of community 
pulled her in. 

"I've never seen such a support of small 
business like they [have) here," she says. "It 
sort of gave me the confidence to give this 
dream a try." 
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Throwing Muses 

Farmhouse Pottery makes its way by hand 


8 ver since humans began making 

> pottery, the items they’ve con- 

5 structed have been a reflection 

5 of the culture and concerns 

3 of the people who’ve used them. The 
Greeks put gods on their pots. Island 
cultures carved sea life into their ves- 
sels. In Woodstock, Vt., today — and to 
P much acclaim — Farmhouse Pottery is 
~ handcrafting tableware that’s a throw- 
g back to the golden age of agrarianism: 
i\i simple but handsome, and firmly rooted 
in American soil. 

How they do it is no secret; their 
[J workshop is open to the public, and visi- 
2 tors are encouraged to snoop around. 

“ Other commercial potteries have 
i/i conveyor belts, ram presses and slip 
casts, but not Farmhouse. Before the 
clay arrives in one-ton pallets, it is 
mined in the Midwest. It’s then mixed 
with eastern clay using a secret formula 
" containing sandy particles called grog. 
h Inside the workshop, in a building locals 
£ still call the Lewis Bible Bindery after its 
° previous tenant, the clay is hand-thrown 


on American-made wheels and fired in 
American-made loins. Each mug, soup 
bowl, plate and jug is two-toned — 
smooth, milky white and rough khaki 

— and touched multiple times by hand 
before it’s sold. 

“We’re old school, old world, modern 
day," says James Zilian, who owns the 
business with his wife, Zoe. “Centrifugal 
force, mud, hands.” 

The Zilians are young — probably 
around 40, but they won’t say exactly 

— and so is Farmhouse Pottery, which 
opened online in 2012. The retail store 
and workshop, on Route 4 on the west 
side of town, arrived earlier this year. In 
that short amount of time the company 
has made extraordinary inroads into a 
competitive marketplace for handmade 
pottery, gaining the attention of national 
media outlets in the process. Farmhouse 
has partnered with West Elm, a division 
of Williams-Sonoma, on a design proj- 
ect. Its dog bowls and rolling pins are 
available through Sundance, and some 
of the company’s other products are sold 


at 80 retail shops around the country. 
Farmhouse wares have been featured in 
Martha Stewart Living and New England 
Home magazines and on a handful of 
home-decor blogs. 

On nearly any Saturday, the Zilians' 
store is nearly overflowing with people. 
By creating beautiful, simple — even 
austere — pieces of durable pottery, 
Farmhouse appears to have tapped into 
some latent desire. 

Or maybe it's not so latent. “It’s about 
the farm-to-table lifestyle,” James Zilian 
says. Usually that lifestyle is discussed in 
the same breath as the local-food move- 
ment, but the Zilians took the idea one 
step further — and did it with style. Local 
food has to be served on something. Why 
not infuse the plates, even the table, with 
the same ethics as the stuff they hold? 
Why not make it local? 

Barry Bartlett, a professor of ceram- 
ics at Bennington College, isn’t sur- 
prised at Farmhouse Pottery’s success, 
but he finds it fascinating just the same. 
“There’s definitely a surge of this going 


on,” he says. “Potters are working with 
chefs to make things that go with the 
local food. A lot of it is pretty down-to- 
earth, paired with food that’s hearty, 
country fare." 

Typically, the food and pottery lack 
pretense and are deeply contemplated 
works of craftsmanship, which is re- 
flected in the prices. Or, as Bartlett puts 
it, “There’s an interesting blending of 
high and low — the rustic has become 
the high class.” 

The Zilians fit well into this frame- 
work. Both have bachelor’s degrees in 
fine art from the Maine College of Art. 
Zoe studied photography and majored in 
marketing and communications, while 
James did studio art with a concentra- 
tion in ceramics. After college, while 
living in various states in New England, 
they made pottery and table lamps in 
their basement or a rented warehouse — 
wherever they could make it work. 

By 2003, the Zilians' line of geometri- 
cal stack lighting was selling well and 
had received coverage in the Wall Street 
Journal. At a trade show in Atlanta that 
year, Simon Pearce happened to walk by 
their booth. As the Zilians tell it (Pearce 
declined to comment), he immediately 
offered to hire James as the design direc- 
tor for his already successful company, 
which is based in Quechee and Windsor. 

“We had put so much energy into the 
lighting company, and we didn’t want to 
give it up,” Zoe says, “but it was a great 
opportunity. This was our chance to get 
out of Boston, have a house and kids.” 
They moved to Woodstock in 2004, and 
in their spare time sold pottery at farm- 
ers markets in the Upper Valley. 

That lifestyle worked, up to a point. 
“I became complacent in my design 
career,” James says. “It was too safe, 
hiding behind a Mac, behind this great 
brand.” He left Simon Pearce in 2013 to 
devote all his time to Farmhouse Pottery, 
where he's the leader of a small team of 
potters and apprentices. Zoe, ready to 
do something more with her skills in 
marketing and photography, designed a 
website for the company. 

Even though the business has grown, 
it’s still small enough — perhaps inten- 
tionally — that the Zilians can make the 
artistic decisions themselves. “Everything 
we do is overworked," Zoe says. 

That level of detail is apparent in all 
their products — and they make more 



FUNCTION MEETS FASHION 



than pottery. Their Farmhouse Table 
is made of ash with a perfect grain pat- 
tern and is covered with a translucent 
stain that resembles milk paint but 
is much more durable. The Vermont 
Wood Stump — as simple as it sounds 
— is hand-hewn basswood painted blue, 
white or gray. Both are designed by the 
Zilians and made in Lyndonville. 

They sell maple syrup, from the 
Burgess Sugarhouse in Underhill, in 
a clear glass apothecary bottle with a 
white cap (it could be twee or just ac- 
ceptably cute, depending on 
your sensibility). The honey, 
from Northwoods Apiaries, 
comes in a stout glass con- 
tainer with more of an old 
Vermont feel. “These add a 
flavor to the brand," James 
says. “It's totally appropriate 
for what we’re making." 

For more evidence of the 
care the Zilians put into the 
smallest details, consider 
the box for the Cultivate & Garden 
Bergamot Candle. Zoe designed the art- 
work and lettering, and the American- 
made cardboard halves fit together 
precisely. After the candle has burned 
down, the box could be used to hold 
jewelry or be repurposed as a gift box. 
Farmhouse gift sets come in a box made 
from Maine wood. “We can make the 
same box in China for a dollar, but these 
cost seven," James says. “They’re a pain, 
but it’s what makes us special.” 

Although Farmhouse Pottery ships 
its products thousands of miles away, the 
Zilians seem to value their local partner- 
ships the most. Last year, Woodstock's 
Worthy Kitchen purchased a set of coffee 
mugs and bowls and had a Farmhouse 
Pottery display in the restaurant. 


“What we liked about them was the 
durability and the look,” says Jason 
Merrill, a co-owner of the eatery. “And 
because it’s a little rustic and has a farm- 
house feel, it fits with what we’re doing.” 

As a testament to the products’ du- 
rability, Merrill says that of the 36 mugs 
he purchased, only one has broken, de- 
spite heavy commercial use. Farmhouse 
Pottery products are also on display 
in the Woodstock Inn & Resort and 
Burlington's Hotel Vermont, and are 
carried at Healthy Living Market and 
Cafe and the Green Life. 

The Lewis Bible Bindery 
building, made of gray cement 
blocks, was once a major em- 
ployer in Woodstock. The cav- 
ernous space was vacant for 
more than 10 years before the 
Zilians bought it, except for a 
soap maker who still occupies 
part of the basement. “Coming 
into this place was a huge 
risk,” James says, noting that 
this will be the company’s first winter in 
the drafty space turned workshop. 

The best thing about the building? 
There's plenty' of room for Farmhouse 
Pottery to expand. Indeed, the Zilians 
have already doubled their workspace 
and plan to double it again soon. They’d 
also like to open a cafe in a year or two. 

And when it comes to long-term as- 
pirations, James Zilian isn’t shy: “We’d 
like to be the new Bennington Potters 
of Vermont,” he says. If that level of suc- 
cess comes, perhaps locals will forget 
the Lewis Bibles ever happened. © 
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The 12/24 issue will 
come out on 12/26. 
TTiere will not be a paper 
published on Wednesday. 
December 31, 2014. 


• Calendar Events 

Thursday. 12/11, at n 
(for events scheduled 12/17 - 1/7) 
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Scents Sensibility 

Three Vermont perfumeries create "wearable art" from natural ingredients 

BY XIAN CHI ANG-WAREN 


T he olfactory assault of pungent 
perfume has happened to 
everyone. A woman enters an 
elevator doused in an invisible 
cloud of some trendy fragrance; high 
school boys amble by trailing whiffs of 
Axe body spray. An insistent salesperson 
sprays your wrist with a cloying mist that 
no amount of scrubbing will remove. 

Wearing perfume doesn’t have to be 
that way. “Commercial perfumes con- 
tain chemical fixatives,” notes Beckie 
Sheloske of Rebel Intuitive Perfumerie, 
the artisan company she co-owns with 
partner Katy Knuth. Those synthetic 
fixatives prevent a perfume’s oils from 
evaporating too quickly, prolonging the 
product’s longevity and ensuring unifor- 
mity in each mass-produced bottle. 

But perfumes can also be subtle — 
and natural. With the launch of Rebel 
Intuitive in Montpelier last month, 
Sheloske and Knuth join two other 
local enterprises — Lunaroma Aromatic 
Apothecary in Burlington and Vert 
Mont Perfumery in Warren — in offering 
handmade alternatives to commercial 
perfumes. All three companies eschew 
synthetics and use botanical essential 
oils in their scents’ compositions. 

The similarities stop there, how- 
ever. Each company aims to infuse its 
creations with a sense of individuality, 
artistry and purpose. 

“Botanical perfume is a piece of art,” 
says Leyla Bringas, owner of Lunaroma, 
which opened on the corner of St. Paul 
and Howard streets in Burlington 15 
years ago. Now in new quarters on Pine 
Street, Lunaroma offers an extensive 
bath and body line; essential-oil singles 
and blends, developed for medicinal and 
therapeutic purposes; and complex “art 
perfumes” that Bringas calls her “little 
masterpieces.” These include customer 
favorite De La Noche, a lush blend of 
white flowers and sandalwood; Dulce, 
rich and sweet; and Vesper, a lively 
chypre — a family of perfumes that con- 
trasts citrus and woodsy notes. 

A perfume is “a symphony of dif- 
ferent plants singing a song together," 
Bringas rhapsodizes. “But it’s also a 
craft, because we make everything here 
by hand.” 

That is also the case at Vert Mont 
and Rebel Intuitive. The latter’s primary 
scents are Ninon, a powdery floral; 



Grace at 67th, a grassy, unisex scent; 
and WinterLewd, a resinous, woody 
scent. The recipes contain dozens of 
ingredients. The company’s alternatives 
to synthetic chemical fixatives include 
perfumer’s-grade alcohol infused with 
orris root, vanilla pods and chunks of 
amber. The homemade tinctures have 
natural fixative properties and add a 
base note to the perfumes. 

In short, the perfumes offered by 
Lunaroma, Rebel Intuitive and Vert 
Mont bear little resemblance to the 
mainstream scents found in department 
stores, and natural perfumers will tell 
you that’s a good thing. Commercial 
perfumes are formulated to appeal to a 
wide demographic; they use synthetic 
compounds to keep the scent from 
changing, or to create inexpensive, ar- 
tificial impressions of ingredients such 
as vanilla and rose. And many perfume 
oils marketed as “natural” contain in- 
gredients that are far from pure plant 
extracts, points out Bringas. 

“The average person doesn’t know 
that ‘lily of the valley’ is not an essentia] 
oil, or that vanilla is very expensive, or 
that it’s brown, or that you can’t get rose 
for $8,” she says. “It’s, like, just say it’s 
artificial rose!” 

Pure essential oils are created from 
steam distillation or solvent extrac- 
tion, Bringas explains. Massive quan- 
tities of plants are required to make 
the oil: 60,000 pounds of rose petals, 

rose oil. 

Natural botanical oils are also highly 
volatile: They evaporate rapidly unless 
anchored by a base. (Popular options 
include alcohol or “base oils” such as 
sweet almond and solid wax.) And, like 
any perfume, the scents smell different 
on each wearer, affected by the indi- 
vidual's skin chemistry. 

“The thing about working with 
naturals is that they’re really an interac- 
tive experience,” says Donna Cristen, 
founder of Vert Mont. “You really need 
to take the time to get to know them, 
and to let them work with your body 
chemistry.” 

Like Bringas and Sheloske, Cristen 
has a background in aromatherapy. 
Formerly an actor and makeup artist, she 
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moved to Vermont from New York City 
five years ago with her daughter, Tess, 
who is now 24 and the company's mar- 
keting director. Cristen says the time 
and place were right for her to pursue 
her longtime dream of launching a bo- 
tanical perfume company. Many of the 
qualities she identified with a Vermont 
lifestyle, such as an appreciation for the 
natural world, were applicable to the 
kinds of perfume she wanted to create. 

The line launched with five roll-on, 
oil-based perfumes with aromathera- 
peutic benefits. For example, Cor, ablend 
of sweet orange, rosewood, cypress and 
rose attar, “tunes into core emotions.” 

Vert Mont now retails in 13 stores 
around the state, and Cristen also sell 
at farmers markets and trade shows. 
The line has expanded to include solid 
perfumes and seasonal scents, such as 
a perfumed bug spray for summer and, 
for winter, a blend that is said to miti- 
gate seasonal affective disorder. 

You might think that Vermonters 
would be unlikely to fork over cash for a 
luxury product like perfume. You would 
be wrong. In recent years, according 
to local makers, the artisan-perfume 
movement has gained traction na- 
tionwide. The customer base includes 
clients who are chemically sensitive, en- 
vironmentally conscious or simply more 
interested in a unique scent than the 
latest celebrity fragrance. This “niche 
movement,” as Sheloske describes it, has 
manifested in an explosion of perfume 
blogs and thriving perfume boutiques 
in urban areas, where the products can 
range from $80 to $450 a bottle. 

The strength of the natural perfume 
market helped impel Rebel Intuitive's 



launch this year. Sheloske and Knuth 
say they hope to appeal to Vermonters, 
but also to reach a broader client base 
online. Their outreach strategy includes 
sending samples to perfume bloggers, 
entering industry contests and attend- 
ing trade shows. 

Currently, Rebel Intuitive per- 
fumes are only available online. 
Sheloske and Knuth plan to steer 
clear of farmers markets to distin- 
guish their products as luxury items. 
(A 15-milliliter bottle sells for $129, 
though prices start at $30.) Their ideal 
customer, they say, is down-to-earth 
and socially responsible but prone to 
a bit of self-indulgence. 

In addition to practicing their ol- 
factive artistry, Rebel's founders have 




created unique narratives for each scent, 
accompanied by provocative images by 
Vermont photographer Heather Gray. A 
17th-century female libertine inspired 
Ninon; Grace at 67th, according to the 
perfumers, suggests the "bohemian 
glamour" of a rock-and-roll muse. The 
bottles come with decorative tassels, 
while the boxes feature distinctive 
artwork. 

By contrast, Vert Mont perfumes 
are bottled in apothecary-style brown 
glass with minimalist labels, and online 
photos display the products on birch 
logs. That choice, says Tess Cristen, is 
meant to convey the brand’s commit- 
ment to “back-to-basics” products and 
high quality with no frills. 

At Lunaroma, Bringas has likewise 
avoided fancy containers. “Research 
shows that 80 percent of the cost of a 
[fragrance] product is the packaging 
and 20 percent is the ingredients," she 
says. “I want a hip and classy and simple 



bottle, but I want 20 or even 10 percent 
of the cost of my product to be packaging 
and 80 percent to be the ingredients.” 

Though she rarely advertises, 
Bringas says she noted an influx of cu- 
riosity about her line after she installed 
Lunaroma hand-soap dispensers in 
Burlington-area restaurants earlier this 
year. Though she admits that the com- 
pany initially lost revenue by supplying 
organic soap at low prices, Bringas con- 
siders the investment worthwhile. 

“The soap was like the gateway 
drug,” she jokes. “Seriously, it brings 
people in. It’s the oils talking to people 
who aren't used to smelling something 
so vibrant.” ® 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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i luve ure uarcuire ruue 

of the downy woodpecker 


impervious to device — no binocs or iPhone app 
can reveal his inner world, 


swooping from eon to branch to furled 
bark, drilling his meal, sipping his sap 


in late October, late in the day, midway to his winter haunt 
perfect bird, unimproved, paused in the yard tree, 


version o.o. Downy, 

engrossed in myopic peck, you taunt 


creatures like me who also poke and prod 
and clench and stroke and tap at god. 


his scannable double checker 
garb, half ebony, half snow globe 
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food 


I’m convinced that, as children, my cousins and 
I loved the dessert not for the taste (except for 
those sweet, buttery sauces) but because we’d just 
seen it burn. Still warm from the flames, it offered 
thrilling proximity to danger. 

See, this is not a pleasant pudding. For its raw 
ingredients to become palatable, it must steam 
for hours, then age for weeks or months. 
Even then, it’s not suitable for vegetarians, 
people with high cholesterol, pregnant 
women, infants or, generally speaking, 
children. 


ON WHAT OTHER OCCASION 
DO WE STEAM A PRE-RENAISSANCE 
DISH THROUGH THE AFTERNOON 

AND INTO THE NIGHT, THEN LET IT 
AGE FOR WEEKS OH MONTHS? 


Last week, I discovered that making the stuff is 
also a major undertaking. It’s a dish for folks who can 
spare most of a day for cooking, and who own special 
pudding molds and large pots to steam them in. It’s for 
people who aren’t concerned for their gas bill, too, as it 
must boil on the stove top nearly all day. 

But, for nose-to-tail devotees, the chance to cook 
with raw beef suet has its charms. And on what other 
occasion do we steam a pre-Renaissance dish through 
the afternoon and into the night, then let it age for 
weeks or months? 

Honestly, I'm not quite sure what compelled me 
to make plum pudding. Maybe moving back home to 
Vermont and spending time with family has kindled my 
interest in tradition. Or maybe writing weekly Farmers 
Market Kitchen posts for Seven Days’ Bite Club blog 
has inspired me to tackle dishes I normally wouldn’t 
touch. Whatever the reason, this year I took the plum 
pudding challenge. 

One problem: I didn’t have a mold, and it’s not the 
kind of thing you can just find anywhere. You need to 
happen upon one in a thrift shop or specialty kitchen 
store (none of Burlington’s cookware shops had any), 
or find one on eBay. With no time for internet shipping, 
I ended up touring the Queen City’s finest thrift and 
junk shops, hoping I'd find a worthy vessel. 

Engineering such serendipity is unreliable at best. 

My travels took me from the Old North End, where 
Junktiques produced an old copper jelly mold (too 
small), to the far reaches of the South End Arts District. 


Bring your holiday meal to a blazing conclusion 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


A t Palmer family Christmas dinners, we have a 
habit of burning the dessert. By the time the 
plum pudding rolls around, we’re all jolly, 
stuffed and drunk — on both liquor and holi- 
day cheer. Inevitably, someone — usually our supper 
host — kills the lights, douses the dessert in brandy and 
touches it with a match. 

Slowly, a flickering blue flame consumes the inky- 
black mound on the platter. Aromas of dark, burning 
sugar, caramelized fruits and spice fill the room. After a 
brief minute or two, the fire falters and fades. As a girl, I 
always wanted more: “Again! Do it again!” I would beg 
my grandfather. 

We cut the soft, crumbly cake into slivers and pass 
around two dishes of sauces: a stiff, cold confection 


made of butter and powdered sugar; and a foamy one, 
made with the same ingredients, but warm and light 
with egg whisked in. 

The sauces soften the impact of the pudding itself. 
Plum pudding — also known as Christmas pudding — is 
a Victorian English treat with roots in medieval times, 
maybe earlier. Made with beef suet, spices, brandy and 
wine, and preserved fruits — candied rinds of citrus, 
along with dates, figs, dried currants and raisins — it’s 
the heaviest, richest dish of a heavy, rich meal. Also, it’s 
sorely misnamed: There are no plums in plum pudding. 

My great-grandfather brought the recipe with 
him from England, and my family has served it at 
Christmastime ever since. It's one of the only English 
things we do. 
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Peak Demand 

PAINE MTN. BREWING OPENS IN 
NORTHFIELD 

Back in May, knotty 
shamrock owner KEVIN pecor 
began construction on a new 
brewery that would provide 
suds for his Northfield 
Irish pub and other area 
restaurants. By late summer, 
the brewing equipment was 
installed and ready to go. 

And by September, Pecor 
and his brewers-in-arms 

— who include radley herold 

and VERMONT PUB & BREWERY 

brewmaster russ Fitzpatrick 

— were running test batches 
through the system. 

This coming Saturday, 
December 13, Pecor will 
host the grand opening of 
the paine mtn. brewing tasting 
room. Currently, the brewery 
is separate from the adjoin- 
ing pub, but Pecor says he 
plans to open a door between 
the two soon. 


The weekend event 
will offer Paine Mtn.’s four 
“staple” beers on tap. These 
include a Bavarian-style 
wheat beer called the Knotty 
Blonde, a black double IPA, 
the lighter Common Man 
IPA, and RiRa, aka Russ’ 
Irish Red Ale. 

The last beer was named 
for FitzPatrick, whose 
assistance Pecor says he's 
welcomed; he credits the 
VPB brewer with helping to 
formulate the other flagship 
beers. “Russ actually lives in 
Northfield,” Pecor says, “so 
it’s been great to have him 
around.” As for the ab- 
breviation RiRa, he says, it’s 
an old Irish term “for being 
a little mischievous and 
misguided” — no connection 
to Burlington's Ri ra Irish pub. 

Once the brewer)' is up 
and running, Pecor says, he’ll 
connect the two buildings 
and bring a new farm-to- 
table menu to the tasting 
room. While the Knott)' 
Shamrock's pub fare will 
remain unaltered, chef jeff 
shapley is working on a sepa- 
rate, slightly more upscale 
ipread for the tasting 
room. “I wouldn't call 
it pub food,” the owner 
says. “If 11 be all over 
the map.” 

Diners can look for 
the new menu’s debut 
in January and, in the 
meantime, sip Paine 
Mtn. brews in the 
tasting room, at the 
Knotty Shamrock 
and around the state. 
Earlier this week, 
Pecor shipped his 
first wholesale kegs 
to a few accounts 
via Barre’s calmont 

BEVERAGE COMPANY. 

“When I 

opened the Knotty 
Shamrock,” he says, 

“I wanted to brew 
beer. That was always 
going to be part of 
the puzzle. The more 
t, the more 



ESSEX TURKISH RESTAURANT MOVES TO BURLINGTON 
Come January, the Church Street space housing das 
bierhaus in Burlington will be transformed into new 
digs for Essex's Istanbul kebab house. According to 
Peter Yee at Yellow Sign Commercial, who brokered 
the deal, Kebab House owners vural. hasan and jackie 
oktay closed the sale this week. "I think if 11 be great for 
Burlington," Yee says. “They’ve got quite the following.” 

Via phone, Jackie and Vural say that the new space 
represents a move, not an expansion. In addition to the 
original Essex location, which they will close, the Oktays 
currently own and operate the tuckerbox cafe in White 
River Junction. 

As for the new Burlington restaurant, menu details 
are scarce, but Jackie Oktay says that, like its predeces- 
sor, it will offer authentic Turkish food. “We may format 
it more like Tuckerbox,” she adds, but declines to get too 
specific, pending meetings later this week during which 
the owners will iron out their business plan. “Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner ... late night?” Vural muses. “We're not 
sure, but we have so many great things to bring to 
Burlington. There's a lot of excitement.” 

As for the space, Jackie says the changes will be 
mostly cosmetic, and that, come summer, the new 
owners will make full use of the rooftop patio. 

And the fate of Das Bierhaus? According to its 
Facebook page, the German restaurant has been closed 
since December 2 “so that we can take care of a few 
things (inspections, etc.) required for our annual renew- 
als." Bierhaus owner nick karabelas did not immediately 
return calls for comment. 


Das Kebab House 
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CALEDONIA SPIRITS 
NEW! Now selling our spirits at 
Pete's Greens in Waterbury! 
open in Hardwick, Vermont 
~tastings, tours and retail~ 
monday - Saturday 1 0am - 5pm 
Sunday 1 1 am - 3pm 
~visit us at the Burlington~ 
Winter Farmer's Market 
www.caledoniaspirits.com 
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Along the way, Christmas trees twinkled 
and carols jingled as merchants tried to 
meet my query. 

“Do you have any pudding molds?” I 
asked, again and again. 

“A pudding mold?” repeated one 
shopkeeper, eyeing me quizzically. "No,” 
he said finally. "But that’s a legitimate 
question.” 

But at Vintage Inspired Lifestyle 
Marketplace on Flynn Avenue, owner 
Mary Heinrich Aloi had what I needed. 
“Yes, actually, I just saw one this morn- 
ing,” she said. “But where was it?” She 
disappeared, returning moments later 
holding a footed copper bowl with a 
small loop at the top. It was too big for 
my stockpot, but she had others, and 
eventually we found the right thing. 
It was a little small, but was clean and 
pretty with a fruit pattern on top, and I 
knew I could make it work along with 
another I had at home. I brought it to 
the register. 

“What are you going to use it for?” 
asked another salesclerk. 

"I’m making a plum pudding," I said. 

“Oh, really? We used to have that 
every year as kids," she said, explaining 
that she was from England, where the 
dessert is still a fairly common tradition. 
“We didn’t have a choice. It was one 
of those desserts you had to have,” she 
continued. “It was so rich I could only 
eat, like, one spoonful." 

1 hurried home and got to work. I 
peeled the citrus and candied the rinds; 
measured and mixed spices, salt and 
sugars; chopped the fruits and blended 
them into a stiff paste, all while snacking 
on the extra dates and figs. 

I processed the suet, picking out bits 
of gristle. As dusk fell, I broke die bread 
into tiny pieces, scalded the milk and 
beat the eggs to a foamy froth, adding a 
bit of brandy and wine. I set the stock- 
pot on the stove to boil with a steamer 
in the bottom. 

Then I poured myself a sip of brandy 
and a glass of wine and mixed the in- 
gredients together in the largest bowl I 
own. I filled the molds with batter and 
placed them into the pot to steam. 

For the next six hours — until well 
after midnight — my house slowly filled 
with the warm scent of sugars, caramel- 
izing with fruit and spice, saturated in 
slow-rendering, sweet tallow. I left it out 
to cool overnight, and in the morning 
wrapped it in wax paper, tied it with a red 
ribbon and stowed it away to age. There 
it will enjoy a sweet slumber until, on 
Christmas Day, it meets its fiery end. ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 



CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

Serves 12-16 


Ingredients 

1/2 cup dried currants 
1 1/2 cups raisins 
1/2 cup figs 
1/2 cup dates, pitted 
1/4 cup citron 

1/4 cup candied orange rind 

2 cups (3/8 pound) ground suet 

1/2 loaf day-old bread, crusts removed 

1 1/2 teaspoons salt 

1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 

3/4 teaspoon cinnamon 

1/4 teaspoon cloves 

1/2 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

1 cup milk 
4 eggs 

2 tablespoons red wine 
2 tablespoons brandy 

Preparation 

Inspect the currants and raisins 
and remove any stems or other 
debris. Dice the fruits and rind and 
blend them together with a spatula. 
Set aside. Chop the suet in a food 
processor until it is broken into pea- 
size pebbles or smaller. Remove any 
connective tissue. 

Crumble the bread into small pieces 
in a large bowl. Mix the salt, spices 
and sugar together, and sprinkle over 
the bread. Stir thoroughly. Scald the 
milk (heat until a film forms on top but 
the milk is not boiling). Stir it into the 
bread mixture until the liquid is fully 
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incorporated. In a separate bowl, beat 
the eggs until they're light and airy, then 
fold them into the bread mixture. Add 
the fruit, suet, wine and brandy, and mix 
thoroughly. 

Pour the batter into a large (1 1/2 
quart), ungreased pudding mold (or 
deep cake/Bundt pan) and cover se- 
curely with a lid, foil or wax paper. Place 
a steamer or rack in the bottom of a 
large roasting pan or stockpot. Place the 
covered mold on top and fill the large 
pan with water until 2/3 of the mold is 
submerged. Bring water to a boil and 
steam, adding more water as needed, for 
five to six hours. 

Age in a cool, dark place for at least 
two weeks and up to several months. 

When you are ready to serve the 
pudding, steam for another hour in 
the same manner as before. Let rest 
for 15 minutes and carefully remove 
the pudding from the mold. Sprinkle 
with granulated sugar and flambe 
with brandy or whiskey (at least 80 
proof). Light the pudding with a 


match and allow it to bum out com- 
pletely before attempting to serve. 

Serve immediately, with both hard 
and foamy sauces. 

Hard Sauce 

Cream 1/3 cup butter until soft. Work 
in 1 cup of confectioner’s sugar and 
1 teaspoon of vanilla extract (or 2 
tablespoons brandy) and blend until 
smooth. Cool until the mixture stiffens, 
and serve cold with the hot pudding. 

Foamy Sauce 

Cream 1/2 cup butter until soft. Work 
in 1 cup of confectioner’s sugar and 
blend until smooth. In a separate 
bowl, beat 1 egg until creamy. Stir the 
egg and 1 teaspoon of vanilla extract 
(or 2 tablespoons sherry) into the 
butter mixture. Heat over a double 
boiler, stirring constantly, until the 
sauce is warm and thick as heavy cream. 
Serve warm with the hot pudding. 





Sensory 

Satisfaction 

New culinary fragrance company brings aromatics to the table 

BY ALICE LEVITT 





T his week, guests at Radio Bean’s 
new Light Club Lamp Shop 
restaurant will be invited to try 
Bessie’s Boudoir. It’s a girly- 
girl drink — a gin martini composed of 
London dry gin, Lillet, triple sec and 
elderflower-flavored St. Germain. But 
Bessie is not so innocent. 

The ingredient that provides a racy 
edge isn’t poured but, rather, sprayed: 
One spritz of wild orchid perfume and 
the drink comes alive. 

Bartender Rachel McQueeney con- 
ceived of the cocktail that reflects a new 
Burlington trend: edible fragrances. 
At her request, Aaron Wisniewski, 32, 
designed the intense floral fragrance 
specifically for the Light Club’s cocktail. 

Although Wisniewski incorporated 
his culinary fragrance company, Alice 
& the Magician, two years ago, he only 


began “selling aggressively” earlier this 
year. And the fragrances are catching on. 
Vermont bartenders have taken a shine 
to the new olfactory concept in drink 
mixing. 

A certified sommelier and longtime 
bartender and bar manager — his CV 
includes New York’s Tribeca Grill and 
Vermont cocktail hot spots such as the 
Inn at Shelburne Farms and E.B. Strong’s 
Prime Steakhouse — Wisniewski says he 
was in search of a new way to accentuate 
different tastes. 

“It's all about maximum flavor — how 
can you get things to taste the best? 
Among other things, the answer is 
aroma," he says. 

As much of 95 percent of what we 
taste can actually be attributed to smell, 
Wisniewski explains. Remember those 
fourth-grade experiments tasting apples, 


onions and potatoes with your nostrils 
pinched shut? Eliminating the sense 
of smell can greatly change how food 
tastes. By adding fragrance to drinks and 
food — Alice & the Magician also creates 
food fragrances — the perfumes can not 
only accentuate specific flavors in a dish 
but completely transform them. 

At his cubicle packed with bottles 
in Burlington’s Generator maker space, 
the fragrance maven mixes ultra-con- 
centrated essentia] oils to create his fra- 
grances. He demonstrates how they can 
transform a drink by pouring a few sips 
each of Nantucket Nectars lemonade 
and soda water into a glass. He instructs 
this reporter to try the mixture as is. 
Then he hits the glass with two sprays 
of cilantro fragrance. The already sum- 
mery drink practically glows with flavor. 
On my second try, I inhale through my 






food 



nose while I drink, and it’s as if leaves of 
the bright herb are floating in my glass. 

In a new glass, he repeats the trick 
but, rather than cilantro, he adds a 
couple sprays of ginger. Instantly, the 
lemon mixture takes on a hint of spice. 
By contrast, a spritz of winter rosemary 
and orange-blossom honey on Del's 
tangerine-orange juice enhances the 
cheap, orange-like flavor of the drink 
with a citrusy whisper of honey and 
piney rosemary. 

It's enough to make you feel like 
you’re actually consuming those fla- 
vors. Wisniewski elucidates that his 
fragrances’ base — neutral grain spirits 
— diffuse so quickly that there’s almost 
nothing left to ingest by the time the 
bartender passes off the drink. 

How, then, does the spray so com- 
pletely transform a sip? Chemically, the 


FORTUNETELLER 




scents are almost identical to the real 
thing. What the taster experiences is 
truly a distillation of the moment a cake 
emerges from the oven, or a grapefruit 
squirts under the cut of a knife. “You do a 
get a little bit of the post-olfactory aroma," 
Wisniewski clarifies. “Your brain tells you 
you’re about to drink or eat these things." 

One of his fragrances, called Forager’s 
Feast, blends truffle, butter, wild mush- 
rooms and herbs. Wisniewski sprays it 
over pasta for an added flavor that could 
otherwise only be obtained by adding a 
stick of butter and $100 worth of shaved 
black truffles. “When I’m eating, I’ll do 
it kind of like wine,” he reveals. “When I 
have pasta, I'll do a spray every few bites." 

Turns out that olfactory tricks may 
be good for more than just culinary plea- 
sure: It could help dieters lose weight In 
Wisniewski’s Chocolate Birthday Cake, 
he’s distilled the vanilla-enhanced es- 
sence of Mom’s chocolate cake. Sprayed 
on a banana, the soft, sweet fruit repli- 
cates the texture and sweetness of a slice 
of cake, while the cocoa scent hits all the 
sensory cues of a childhood birthday 
party. In place of fat and calories, potas- 
sium and vitamins fill each bite. While it’s 
not a virtual-reality machine for flavor, a 
spray of cake can scratch the chocolate 
itch far better than a banana alone. 

The supremacy of smell over taste 
isn’t the only thing that makes the fra- 
grances work. Scent is emotional. It’s 
the only sense directly connected to the 
brain’s limbic system, the seat of emo- 
tion. Thus, the smell alone of chocolate 
cake can make people happy — even if 
they don’t get a bite. 

Many of Alice’s blends are based on 
Wisniewski's personal scent memories. 
Andalucia’s Garden is the perfumer’s 
ode to a neighbor’s garden that he would 
pass when working at an olive farm in 
the mountains of Majorca. The cilantro- 
dominated blend of herbs also includes 
coriander and tomato leaves. 

A scent called Hiking the Long Trail 
in Vermont retraces Wisniewski’s steps 
on an upward climb through the woods. 
The layered scents progress, mirroring 
his journey. Mossy, green smells give way 
to balsam and coniferous trees. At the 
top of the climb, about an hour after the 
fragrance is sprayed, the trip ends with 
what Wisniewski calls “the smell of cold 
rocks and air and a mountain breeze.” 

How does the perfumer get his wares 
to smell so much like the real thing? 
Carefully sourced ingredients are key. A 
friend at Generator is helping Wisniewski 
find affordable ways to extract his own 
fragrances using produce from local 
farmers and wildcrafters. “Some people 
here are working on some methods and 
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Sensory Satisfaction 

technologies to really be able to control 
the entire farm-to-bottle idea," he adds. 
“Instead of getting my sage or rosemary 
from a farm in Oregon or overseas, we 
have so much good produce here. Not to 
sound corny, but the value-added thing is 
a fringe benefit to quality." 

A 30-milliliter bottle, sold on his web- 
site and at Generator, retails for $42.50 
and is good for about 300 sprays. 

One of Wisniewski’s favorite things is 
mixing fragrances to a customer’s speci- 
fications ($100) — which aren’t always 
for consumption. For one client, he’s 
currently working on decoding a very 
specific aroma: blood. Wisniewski says 
he hasn’t turned down a request yet, no 
matter how strange. 

Not all clients know what they want. 
It took a session of chatting and smelling 
single scents for one woman to define 
her desire. She recently commissioned 
Wisniewski to create an ode to riding 
her motorcycle, complete with notes 
of leather, freshly cut grass, pavement, 
metal, fresh air and the natural musk of 
biking in a hot leather jacket. 

But Wisniewski’s primary focus is 
making farm-to-bottle bouquets that pair 
perfectly with local liquor. Several local 
bartenders are using Alice's preexisting 
blends and working with Wisniewski on 
tailoring scents to their cocktails. 

“There are so many up-and-coming res- 
taurants in Burlington,” says McQueeney 
of the Ligjit Club. “This is something really 
unique that sets the bar higher.” 

2 Bartender Woody Wright-Moore's 
g Fortune Teller cocktail (see recipe on 
> page 53) is a hit at the Daily Planet. 
5 “Because bartending can be so much 
z about showmanship, I usually take out 
S the perfume bottle just before I serve 
[the drink], and it ignites an interest in 
‘What is that?’" he explains. 


ON MY SECOND SIP. 

I INHALE THROUGH 
MY NOSE WHILE I DRINK 



ARE FLOATING IN THE MIME. 

Wright-Moore recently visited 
Wisniewski's lab to begin smell testing 
for drinks on his upcoming menu. Alice 
& the Magician created a custom juni- 
per scent for Hotel Vermont’s Juniper 
bar, but manager Cam Keitel says the 


fragrance hasn’t made it onto the regular 
menu yet. “We've really just been playing 
around with them,” he says of the several 
varieties his team keeps by the bar. “The 
cilantro, especially, is super cool.” 

Some of Wisniewski’s former local 
haunts are using his sprays. And, thanks 
to a connection with a former coworker 
from his New York City days, a less 
truffle-heavy version of Forager's Feast 
is available in a drink at that city’s Italian 
temple Maialino. 

For Wisniewski, the next step is to 
flood not only the Vermont market but 
big restaurants in regional cities includ- 
ing New York and Boston. “I want to 
focus more closely on developing signa- 
ture scents for them — their brand and 
their signature,” he says. 


As Wright-Moore puts it, “I think 
it's a really cool, trendy local product 
that could really take off.” When it does, 
Vermonters can say they were among the 
first to smell the magic. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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I realized I wanted to do a separate 
business altogether. I didn’t want to 
isolate the beer to my own establish- 
ment.” Indeed, Pecor's getting his beer 
out there: On Wednesday, December 
10, diners at farmhouse tap & grill can 
try Paine Mtn. at the Burlington res- 
taurant’s New Kids on the [Vermont 
brewing] Block tasting event. 

The Dirty Dozen 

MAD 12 TASTING DINNER TO BENEFIT 
FARMERS 

On January 12, 12 Mad River Valley 
chefs will converge in the kitchen at 
Waitsfield’s inn atthe round barn farm 
to prepare 12 courses for 120 diners. 
How was the ambitious plan for the 
Mad 12 dinner hatched? “It all comes 
from one of those conversations you’ve 
had a hundred times when you run into 
someone at the grocery store parking 
lot,” recalls Round Barn chef charlie 

MENARD. 

In this case, the grocer}' was 
mehurons market, where Menard 
found himself talking with common 

MAN RESTAURANT chef ADAM L0NGW0RTH . 


Having worked together on dinners 
at the Round Barn and even at New 
York’s James Beard House, the friends 
had long discussed an even grander 
collaboration. 

Inspired, the pair reached out to 11 
other chefs and asked them to cook 
as a benefit for the Vermont farm fund. 
“It’s great for all the chefs to be able 
to flex their muscles and show their 
stuff, but, at the same time, it’s really 
important to give back,” Menard says. 
One hundred percent of the pro- 
ceeds from each $100 ticket will go 
toward the VFF, which offers loans 
to farmers through the center for an 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY and PETE'S GREENS. 

That means the chefs will donate 
not only their time, but also the food 
they’ll serve. Still, all 13 said yes to 
the invitation. Each of the 12 take a 
different course, while the 13th will 
treat guests to a bonus course of 
passed apps. 

Menard plans to prepare a pasta 
dish, while Longworth is working on 
fish. Other plates will include poultry 

from CHRIS HARMON of the ELUSIVE MOOSE 

pub & eatery and pork from todd dibkey 
of timbers restaurant. Vegetarian mint 

RESTAURANT & TEA LOUNGE Will Serve a 

veggie course, naturally. 

Prospective diners can purchase 
tickets at madl2.com. The meal might 
be worth the price just to see 12 chefs 
packed into one kitchen. 
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TOAST TO CREATIVITY WITH KRISTIN RICHLAND: 


community 

EFFICIENCY VERMONT COMMUNITY FORUM: 

s give feedback about how to best develop 
nt programs over the next three years. 

M's Hump Middle School, Richmond, 6-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 888-921-5990. 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 

ad in homesharing programs meet 


:R SUPPORT CIRCLE: A confidential, welcon 
ice allows participants to converse freely wil 
giving advice or solving problems. The Wellnes 
op. Burlington, 5-6 pm Free. Info, 777-8602. 




'MISS REPRESENTATION': J 

Newsom's eye-opening doci . . 

the underrepresentation of powerful worr 
American media. Burlington High School, 
Free. Info, btvwomen@gmall.com. 


education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER BURLINGTON: 

Those looking to strengthen their speaking and 
leadership skills learn more. Holiday Inn, South 
Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m Free. Info, 989-3250. 


WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: Oenophiles get over 
the midweek hump with four different varietals 
and samples from Lake Champlain Chocolates. 
Cabot Creamery and other local food producers. 
Drink, Burlington, 4:30 pm. $12. Info, 860-9463, 
mellssashahady@vtdrlnk.com. 

WINE TASTING: Cheers! Laura Thompson of 
Artisanal Cellars hosts a sampling of new 
Austrian riesling releases. Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe, 4-6 p.m. $20: preregister. Info, 253-5742. 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 


N. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS 



Holiday Cheer 

The holidays take a slower pace at Woodstock Wassail Weekend, where 
townwide events transport revelers back in time. Ongoing tours of Billings Farm 
& Museum highlight 19th-century happenings and set the stage for a weekend 
of family-friendly fun. The Yoh Theatre Players take the stage with a production 
of The Snow Queen, while musical performances including the Hot Club of San 
Francisco enliven the festivities. On Saturday, horses and riders bedecked in 
bows and bells parade through the village. A historic house tour, lighting of Yule 
logs and a community sing round out this seasonal soiree. 


WOODSTOCK WASSAIL WEEKEND 




I f you're looking for a lead singer 
in Darlingside, you won't find one. 
Instead, Don Mitchell, Auyon Mukharji, 
Harris Paseltiner and David Senft trade 
off lead vocals between four-part 
barbershop harmonies. 

Lauded by Rolling Stone as 
a "Massachusetts quartet 
with a rich line in acoustic 
textures and chamber- 
rock dynamics," the 
group has a distinct 
sound that skirts 
musical boundaries. 

One moment, the 
foursome dazzles with 
a burst of instrumental 
genius that echoes 
classical string 
arrangements. The next, it 
dives into folk and retro-pop, 
interweaving the genres into 
a greater whole. The result is a 
live show that has to be seen to 
be believed. 




Listen Up 

Of Session Americana, NPR's David Greenberger says, “I'd give them 100 miles. That is 
to say, if they’re playing anywhere within 100 miles of your home, you drive there and 
are grandly rewarded.” Quirky and original, the award-winning Boston musicians take 
folk rock to new heights. Formed in 2004, the group was born out of jam sessions around 
a bar table in Cambridge, Mass. Ten years later, that informal, infectious energy remains 
— as does the bar table. Only now it comes with a microphone, around which the close- 
knit performers belt out original tunes that showcase seamless vocal harmonies and 
skilled instrumentation. 

SESSION AMERICANA 


’Tis the Season 

Vermont and Ireland may be separated by the Atlantic Ocean, but you wouldn't know it 
at Irish Christmas in America. An annual holiday tradition, this multimedia show brings 
the best of the Emerald Isle to the stage for the 10th year. Provocative photographic 
images provide a backdrop for music, dance, history and humor that celebrate the 
holiday spirit. This year, Ireland's famed sean-nos dancer Brian Cunningham and the 
father-daughter duo Seamus and Meabh Begley team up to lead an all-star ensemble. 
Keep an eye out for local Celtic dancers from the Heather Morris School of Dance. 

IRISH CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA' 

760-4634. sprucepeakarts.org 



calendar 


NOV.26 - DEC. 28 

. A CHRISTMAS 

I CARjllL 

“Fvtrauaaanf and 


‘‘Extravagant and 
spectacular . ' .{ r 
production... ~ 


sheer delight!" 

- JIM LOWE, RUTLAND HERALD • 


NORTHERNST aGE 

BY CHARLES DICKENS 
ADAPTED BY MICHAEL WILSON 

A ghostly and magical tradition for the whole family! $15.00 Anytime Student/C 

CELEBRATE THE HOLIDAYS AT NORTHERN STAGE NOW 
802.296.7000 northernstage.org White River Junction, VT 
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Irish 0 hristmas 

V w /' IN AMERICA 


Saturday, December 13 
at 7:00 pm 

Celebrates the vibrant customs 
of Christmas in Ireland with songs, 
stories, humor, spectacular dance, 
and lively instrumental tunes! 

Spruce Peak 




WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: John Harrison leads 
vocalists in musical stylings from around the 

Elementary School, Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
$10-15; preregister: limited space. Info, 917-1186. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Beginners better their vocabulary. Pickering 
Room, Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 
their grammar while exploring different topics with 

Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 

A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 

sharpen grammar and conversational skills. 
Administration Office, Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paha Itattano? 
A native speaker leads a language practice for all 
ages and abilities. Room 101. SL Edmund's Hall, 



music 

CASTLETON WIND ENSEMBLE: A multimedia 



JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE ENSEMBLES: Student 


musicians give a rousing performance of jazz, 
Johnson State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 635-1476. 
SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich 
and Laura Atkinson lead an evening of vocal 
expression. Jaquith PublkMJbrary, Marshfield. 


talks 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES 
SPEAKER SERIES: Vermont Department of 
Health's radiological health chief William E. Irwin 

207, Bentley Hall, Johnson State College. 4-5:15 
p.m. Free. Info, 635-1327. 


OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: 

Referencing clips from 7he Graduate and 

Winston examines influential films of the 1960s. 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 1:30 p.m. $5; 


PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 3 through 5 sing 
and dance the afternoon away. Burnham Memorial 
Library, Colchester, 1-1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

Preschoolers stretch their reading skills through 
activities involving puppets and books, Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
DRUMSHTICK' PERCUSSION TRIO: Brian 
Johnson, Robert Levis and Jane Boxall keep the 
beat on a wide range of international instruments 
In "Percussion Means the World to Us." Elm Hill 
Elementary School, Springfield, 9:30 & 10:30 a.m. 
Albert Bridge School. West Windsor. 1 p.m. Free. 

WILLISTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids In PJs 
bring their favorite stuffed animals for stories, 
a craft and a bedtime snack. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 876-7555. 


'LEGALLY BLONDE' AUDITION: Performers 16 
and up try out for Lyric Theatre Company's 2015 
production of the Broadway hit based on the movie 
starring Reese Witherspoon. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 5:45-10 p.m. Free. Info, 658-1484. 
'WINTER TALES': Folk singer Patti Casey joins 
Vermont Stage Company actors In this 10th 

FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $28.80-37.50. 


words 

DAVORKA GOSTO: A Mother's Journey Through 



THU. 11 

bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL MARKET: See WED.10. 


jrglass Drive, Stowe, VT 


SprucePeahArts.org I 802-760-4634 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


community 





:N COMMUNITY FORUM: Li 


future of the library's services and programming. 
Fletcher Free Lmrary, Burlington. 5:30-7 pm 



games 

Vermont Room, llsley Public Library, Middlebury, 
6-7:30 pm Free. Info, 388-4095. 



AVERY MERRY MIDDLEBURY: See WED.10. 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake 
out their sillies to toe-tapping tunes. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Wflllston. 10:30 am 
Free. Info, 878-4918. 


POLLYWOO ART: Pint-size Picassos experiment 



UKULELE FOR beginners: Nationally recognized 


summit-school.org for details. Union Elementary 
School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15: 
preregister: limited space. Info, 917-1186. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and 
preschoolers strike a pose, then share stories and 
songs. Buttered Noodles. Wllllston, 10 a.m. Free. 


BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim 
Hewitt, students of al I ages try their hands at the 
black-and-white keys. Compass Music and Arts 
Center, Brandon. 3:30-5 pm $15; preregister for 
30-minute time slot. Info, 989-1694. 

PIANO WORKSHOP: Pianists sit down at the 
keyboard and let their fingers do the talking. 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 4-6 p.m. Free. 


REED, ROSIN AND PEDAL: The chamber music 

Seasons: Shostakovich, Schumann, Plazolla," 
First Baptist Church, Burlington, 12:15-1 p.m. Free: 
donations accepted. Info, 864-6515. 

SHTREIML FEATURING ISMAIL FENCIOLGU: 
Joined by the oud player and vocalist the group 
delivers a program of Jewish roots and Turkish 
blues. North End Studios, Burlington, 8 p.m. $10. 

SOUND BATH: EARTH GONG. DIOGERIOO & 
SINGING BOWLS: Participants tap into the 
healing properties of soundscapes. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. 

$5-10 suggested donation: preregister. Info, 
stevescuderi@gmail.com. 

ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE WIND & JAZZ 
ENSEMBLES: Student musicians join forces 
onstage for an end-of-semester concert. Recital 
Hall. McCarthy Arts Center, SL Michael's College. 
Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info, cgribnau@gmail.com. 

talks 

LARRY CLARFELD: lire naturalist references 
photographs from his two-year biodiversity study 
when highlighting local flora and fauna in '1,000 

Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 6:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info. 229-6206. 



words 

LIZ CONFORTI: The local author of Kitchen 
Wisdom Gluten Free imparts her culinary smarts 




Customer Appreciation Sale 

20% off* Storewide 

Saturday, December 13th 

(off a purchase of $40 or more, some exclusions apply) 

Raffle Baskets & Give Aways throughout the day. 

Vermont Family Owned & Operated 



You have a decision to make. 
How to impact your community. 



Saint Michael’s College graduates are educators and leaders. 
Move forward in building your career and becoming a leader. 
A graduate degree in Education from Saint Michael's can do a 
lot to change you and those around you. 

OT Saint Michaels 
W College 

smcvt.edu/graduateeducation 802.654.2649 



LetSugarsnap be 

your Holiday Helper 

• Appetizer Platters 

• Office Parties 

•Food for Visiting Hoardes 

• Delivery or Full Service 



BURLINGTON 


TOWN CENTER MAL 

L.L.Bean POTTERY BARN J. CREW Si p 
★macys williams-sonoma chicd's Holiday Kiosk 

■ Plus 

pa% Events Yrttk Santa! 

Check our Website for Event Info & Holiday Hours 


Looking for the Perfect Gift? Give a Lifetime of Savings for just $19.99 
with the Go Vermont! Discount Card f ~~~ — 


Save up to 50% on : Shopping, Dining, 
Hotel Stays, Skiing, Golf & Morel 


GOf l W/iOHT! Buy Yours 









calendar 



WIN A FREE PAIR OF 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRY 
DECEMBER 18th 

1 800.273.9536 


Adirondack 

Audiology 

aj Balance Cmh 



CHICKEN & BISCUIT SUPPER: Comfort food 



RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 



health & fitness 

THE ART OF RELAXING: LEARN TO MEDITATE: 

Kadam Eve Arias of Odlyana Kadampa Buddhist 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Beginners 
and seasoned practitioners alike explore the 
moving meditation passed down through the 
Tung family lineage. McClure Multigenerational 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.10. 9-10 a.m. 
TANGOFLOW! WORKSHOP: Creator Cathy 
Salmons leads students In a customized blei 
Argentine tai 

'A. Burlington. 10 


caroling and camaraderie. North Cafeteria. 
Bellows Free Academy (St. Albans). 1:30-3:30 
p.m. Free; donations of winter gloves accepted. 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: SeeTHU.ll. 
BREAKFAST WITH SANTA: KlddOS fill up on 


Claus. Proceeds benefit the Ml 


community center, united cnurch of Milton, 8-11 
a.m. $4-7; free for kids 2 and under; preregister. 

BUILD A GINGERBREAD HOUSE: Extensive candy 
choices Inspire youngsters ages 3 through 9 to 
assemble colorful creations. Hlghgate Public 
Library, 10 & 11 a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See WED.10. White River 

CHRISTMAS COOKIE & CRAFT SALE: Shoppers 


Christian Reformed Church. ' 


AS COOKIE WALK & SILENT AUCTION: 

Folks get their fill of take-home treats, then bid 
on select Items. Proceeds benefit the church's 
Ladles Benevolent Society. First Congregational 
Church. Hartland. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 

A COUNTERPOINT CHRISTMAS': Nathaniel 


1 sing fe 


turlng special guesl 








calendar 





This holiday, 
give an 
experience 
that can last 
a lifetime.^ 


14/15 SEASON HIGHLIGHTS 

“Nice Work II You Can Get It” 
“Peter and the Starcatcher” 
“Anything Goes” 
"Grease” Sing-A-Long-A 
“Schoolhouse Rock Live!” 
Natalie MacMaster and Donnell Leahy 
The Acting Company in "Macbeth" 
Ira Glass, Monica Bill Barnes, Anna Bass 
Cirque Mechanics 
Gilberto Gil 


Whether you give tickets to a 
performance, a Flynn membership, or 
a FlynnArts class, create a memorable 
experience for a loved one while 
supporting the Flynn. Or give a gift 
certificate and your recipient can 
choose any of the above. 


.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 88 -flynn 


29 Church St., Burlington, VT 05401 

802-651-8773 1 marketplacefltness.com 


for a friend 


(From Sunday the 



education 

OHAVI ZEDEK HEBREW SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: 

Anintroduction to tte program tor students ages 

Channukah party. Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. 
Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Into, 864-0218. 

ILLUMINATE THE LAKE: See SAT.13. 10 a.m.-5 


food & drink 

TURKISH COFFEE NIGHT: Brew It strongl Java 



health & fitness 



SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 



Grateful Yoga. Montpelier, 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 
suggested donation. Into, 224-6183. 


holidays 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: ' 


'A CHRISTMAS CAROL’: S 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT & PAGEANT: Members 
of the SL Bridget and St. Stanislaus Kostka 

complete with well-known carols and a slng- 
along. SL Bridget's Catholic Church. West 
Rutland, 3 p.m. Free. Info, 438-2490. 

A COUNTERPOINT CHRISTMAS': See SAT.13. 
Bethany Church, Montpelier, 3 p.m. $5-20. Info. 

HINESBURG ARTIST SERIES CHRISTMAS 
CONCERT: The South County Chorus welcomes 
soprano Hannah Marshall and tenor Bill Bickford 

the Hinesburg Food Shelf. SL Jude Catholic 
Church, Hinesburg. 4:30 p.m. Free; donations 
of nonperishable food items accepted. Into, 
vtkeller@gmavt.net. 

HOLIDAY GALA: An afternoon of holiday tunes 
features the Johnson State College concert 
band, jazz ensemble, and chorale and chamber 

State College. 4 p.m. $5: free tor JSC students. 

'MESSIAH' SING: Scott Woolweaver directs a 
stirring rendition of the Christmas portions of 

Weekend. Our Lady of the Snows, Woodstock. 4-6 

NORTHFIELD HOLIDAY MARKET: See SAT.13. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

RANDOLPH SINGERS HOLIDAY CONCERT: 

Lindsey Warren directs vocalists In aprogram of 

Randolph, 4 p.m. Free. Info. randolphslngers@ 

with SL Nick. Hlghgate Fire Station, 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

THE SANTALAND DIARIES': See FRI.12, OffCente 
for the Dramatic Arts, Burlington, 2 p.m. $12-15. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA HOLIDAY 
POPS: See FRI.12, Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 3 
p.m. $9-32. Info, 775-0903. 

A VERY MERRY MIDDLEBURY: See WED.10, 

WASSAIL WEEKEND AT THE FARM: See FRI.12. 
WHITE CHRISTMAS': Two World War II veterans 
move their song-and-dance act to Vermont to 
win over a pair of sisters in the 1954 holiday 
classic starring Bing Crosby. Palace 9 Cinemas, 
South Burlington, 2 & 7 p.m. $12.50. Info. 


WOODSTOCK WASSAIL WEEKEND: ' 










LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 
1/ous fran;ais7 Speaker practice the tongue at a 



music 

DARUNGSIDE: Equal parts barbershop quartet 
calendar spotli|ht. Richmond Congregational 


FESTIVAL OF GREGORIAN CHANT & SEASONAL 



ORCHESTRACHORUSPALOOZA: A Vermont 
Youth Orchestra concert featuring soloist Jake 
Dombek highlights holiday works by Tchaikovsky. 



theater 

CYRANO DE BURGER SHACK': See FRI.12, Z p.m. 
'THE SPIDEY PROJECT': See FRI.12, 6-7 p.m. 
WINTER TALES': See WED.10. 2 &6 p.m. 


MON. 15 


LIFE DRAWING: Artists use their own materials 



community 

FRIENDS OF BROWNELL LIBRARY ANNUAL 
MEETING: Locals leam about the organization': 
plans for the coming year. Main Reading Room. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 7-8:30 p.m. 


dance 

EASY INTERNATIONAL FOLK-STYLE DANCING: 







kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get 
acquainted over crafts and play while new 
parents and expectant mothers chat with 

Gonyar. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-11 a.m. 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for students ages 
8 through 12 encourages focus, creativity and 
teamwork. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15-5:15 
p.m. $12. Info. 224-6183. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk tunes. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 

session per week per family. Info. 878-4918. 
'STAR WARS' CLUB: May the force be with you! 
Fans of George Lucas* intergalactic epic dress as 
their favorite characters and bond over shared 
interests. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 4:30- 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. 

under the tutelage of Colin McCaffrey. See 
summit-school.org for details. Union Elementary 
School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; 
preregister: limited space. Info, 917-1186. 

language 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient 



music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: See THU.ll. 


TUE.1G 


community 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch in 
around the nonprofit bike shop by organizing 
parts, moving bikes and tackling other projects 



TRIVIA NIGHT! Teams of quick thinkers gather for 





Vermont Ice Wine & Cocktail 
Open House 

December 13th & 14th 10am-5pm 
• Free Tasting of our 
Vermont Ice products 




Vermont Wild 


Stories read and loved by ages 9 to 99. 
Bookstores, Kinney Drugs, Gift Shops. 



Help Prevent Dengue Fever 


• Healthy adults, 
ages 18-50 

• One-year vaccine study 

• Earn up to $2030 
in compensation 

Call 802-656-0013 for more info 
and to schedule a screening. 

Leave your name, number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 



BOYDENVALLEY WINERY 

64 Vermont Route 104, Cambridge 
Hours: 10am-5pm (802)644-8151 
boydenvalley.com 






calendar 


CVMC CARE 


we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

Friday 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 
the University "/Vermont health network 



Tri-Ply Stainless 
3Qt. Saute Pan 


Reg. $225 

And OTHER great deals 
on All- Clad & more! 


^ 72 Church Street 
Burlington, 863-4226 
Mon-Sat 9am-9pm 
Sun 10am-6pm 


www.KissTheCook.net 


moving medlta 
energy. Comfortable clothing required. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington, 6:45 p.m. $13. Info. 


LA BAYADERE': 

groundbreaking v 
Arts Center, St. Johnsbury, ' 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SI 




warrior. Catamouni 


Champlain Club. Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.i 






CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 
Imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 8 

Library, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: WINTER IS HERE!': Good 


listeners up to age 6 are rewarded with tales, 
crafts and activities. Fairfax Community Library, 



STORIES WITH MEGAN: See M0N.15. Robert 



STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See 



language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 
students of varying levels engage In dialogue 






MEDICARE PRESENTATION: A representative 



WED. 17 


business 

KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, 
advertising communications, social media and 



community 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.10. 


KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: Crafters come 
together for creative fun. Burnham Memorial 

etc. 

ILLUMINATE THE LAKE: See SAT.13, 10 a.m.-5 


TECH HELP WITH CLIF: See WED.10. 
TECHNOLOGY HELP: See WED.10. 

VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING BRUCE ISAACSON: 



food & drink 
COFFEE TASTING: See WED.10. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.10. 


health & fitness 


ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE WORKSHOP: Katie 



CHAIR YOGA WITH JILL LANG: See WED.10. 


holidays 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See WED.10, White River 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA BRASS 
QUINTET FEATURING COUNTERPOINT: A Dlend 



Church. Warren, 7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
864-5741. 

WINTER HOLIDAY BLOCK PRINT PARTY: Hand- 


Memorial Library. Williston, 6 p.m. Free; 
preregister: limited space. Info, 878-4918. 





BOOK LUST FOR TEENS: Bookworms dish on 



HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.10. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


MUSIC MAKERS: Little ones and their adult 





PAJAMA STORY TIME: Tykes cuddle up In PJs 



READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers take advantage of 
quality time with a friendly, hj^y therapy pooch. 

preregister for a time slot Inro, 849-2420. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.10. 
STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: See 



language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 



INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.10. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.10. 


talks 

CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An informal 
subjects. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 



Blythe. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 6-8 
p.m. Free: bring a dish inspired by the book. Info, 


TEAVANA TEA PARTY: See WED.10. 


: Looking for Housing? : 


So. Burlington: Spacious bedroom and private bath in home shared 
with young professional w/disability interested in kayaking, cycling. 
$400/mo. 

Huntington: Share a home with woman in her 70s. $250/mo. in 
exchange for occas. driving, cooking 1-2x/week, and light snow shoveling. 
Grand Isle: Pay no rent to share a home w/senior woman in exchange 
for some evening companionship and occasional driving. 
Shelburne: Share a home with a 91-year-old history buff, and cook 
3-4 meals/week, help with laundry and housekeeping. $200/mo. 

...and many more! 




Finding you a home that's affordable! 

HomeShare 863-5625 BpS 

VERMONT HomeShareVermont.org l Un way|®.l aErgcd 


SEVEN DAYS 



The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


k Bernie's 1987 folk album 

► Bern This trivia quiz 

► Multimedia timeline 
k Campaign map 

k Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 



PRESENTS 

SEVEN DAYS 

DOPE SLOPE 

SHO#DO#N 

A race to the base for Vermont's most beloved trail 


i 
I 

You decide! Vote for your favorite slopes 
at sevendaysvt.com 

Every participant will be entered to win a lift ticket variety pack that includes passes to 
Bolton, Stowe, Sugarbush, Smugglers' Notch, Jay Peak and Burke Mountain. 

| » VOTING ENDS DECEMBER 12, AT NOON. < 

is 



Which trail will prevail? 


Share your favorite trail with the 
staff at one of these locations and get 
10% off any full-price item! 



THE NORTH FACE 
STORE AT KL SPORT 
210 College Street 
Burlington 


klmountalnshop.com 


THE NORTH FACE 
LIFESTYLE STORE 
90 Church Street 
Burlington 
877-284-3270 


KL MOUNTAINSHOP 
2613 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne 
877-284-3270 
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classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


b 2ff"tSlSS 

available online. 


COMMUNITY LANTERN-MAKING 
WORKSHOP: Play an Important 


Iris Stein. Fri„ Jan. 23-May 22, 
$13/BCA members. Purchase 

DROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 


and Iris Stein. Fri., Jan. 23-May 
22, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $8/ 
participant: $7/BCA members. 


BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

Jan. 26-May IB (no class Feb . 
17J, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $10/ 

DROP IN: POLLYWOG ART: 


City Hall. All materials provided. 

Option 1: Sat. Jan. 17; Option 2: 
Sat.. Jan. 24; Option 3: Sat. Jan. 

DROP IN: ADULT WHEEL: Learn 




May 21, 9:30-11:30 a.m. Cost: 
$6/chitd; 5S/BCA members. 

DROP IN: FIRST NIGHT: Join 


6 -8:30 p.m. Cost: $280/person; 
S252/BCA members. Location: 


NEW YEAR OPEN STUDIO 

your 2015 New Year's intentions 

25. Cost: $180/4 classes or $50 


Info: Topaz Weis. 862-5302, 


coaching 


Salsa classes, niglitclub-style, 

just the desire to have fun! Drop 

enjoyable workout. Location: 
266 Pine St, Burlington. Info: 


first class! Location: Taiko Space 
S. Capitol City Grange, 208 Flynn 
Ave.. suite 3G. 8,6612 Route 12, 
Burlington 8, Montpelier. Info: 
999-4255, classes@burlington- 
talko.org, burllngtontaiko.org. 
TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Paton of Burlington Taiko! 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


on Mon.. 7-8:20 p.m. Taiko 

Wed.. 5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and 
Parents Class on Tue., 4:30-5:20 
p.m. New sessions start in Jan. 


ROUND SKY LEADERSHIP 
TRAININGS: Round Sky 

VSAC grants. Whether you are an 

scheduled. Cost: $675/7-week 

or online. Info: Daniel Little, 552- 


9:75 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 


Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 
crandalltyler @ 

FREETANGOFLOW! 


Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3G, Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 
classesiOburlingtontaiko.org. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Learn Taiko in 
Montpelier! Weekly on Thu., 
Montpelier Beginning Taiko 
class. 5:30-3:50 p.m.. $72/4 



I Weekly classes begin Wed.. Jan. 
7, 7 p.m.). Location: North End 
Studio A, 294 N. Winooski Ave.. 

863-6713. vttangopoet&iyahoo. 


31. 1-5 p.m. Location: BCA Center 

OIL PAINTING: Leam how to 





STILL LIFE. BEGINNER (NIGHT): 


but intermediate classes vary 

encouraged to attend, and no 
sons also available. Cost: $50/4- 
Club, 20 Crowley St Burlington. 


empowerment 

COMING OF AGE: MOTHERS 
AND DAUGHTERS: Mothers and 

on Sat. 9:30-77:30 a.m.. Jan. 70, 

sessions for $ 270 . All materials 
Burlington , 200 Main St. suite 
862-5302, topazweis@gmx.net. 

INTRODUCTION TO ALCHEMY: 


format 8 Mon,, 5:30-7:30 p.m.. 
person (members: $211.50. 


drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Leam drum- 


p.m. $22/drop-in. 


Waterbury. Info: Sue, 244-7909. 

JUNG AND OUR WESTERN 
TRADITION I: This course ex- 


Mehrtens. Jan. 7. 14,218. 28. 

Sue. 244-7909. 

PEACE. PACIFISM AND THE 
PROSPECTS FOR OUR FUTURE: 


& Feb. 3. 70 S 77. 7-9 p.m. Cost: 

Sue. 244-7909. 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARIS 

mr 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 
LOOKING DEEPER: 11 


p.m. Cost: $30/person. Location: 

Info: 6 52-4548. Ilynnarts.org. 

WINTER/SPRING CLASSES IN 
DANCE. THEATER. AND MUSIC: 

Arts. 153 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 865-45 48. flynnarts.org. 


gardening 


MASTER GARDENER 2015 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 

GARDENING » P.71 





Holiday Shopping That Pays You Back! 

Now through December 24 


everything 

for the 

Holidays 


ire Custom Made in White Gold 
and Diamonds starting at 1275 


Purchase gift 
certificates online: 

gostowe.com/gift 


91 Main Street, Stowe 
(802) 253-3033 

stowe@ferrojcwelers.com 


1031 mountain road • stowe 
802-253-3800 


All Denim, Cords & 
Trendy Bottoms 
Buy one get one 50% off 


Stay, Play, 

Celebrate! 


December 11-14 

Our denim wall has 
doubled in size! 

O I800 Mcuitdn Ed Stowe. VT 05672 
1802 253- 2661 


i/.ti 


Stowe Kitchen 
Bath & Linens 

For all your holiday shopping. 
Free gift wrapping 
Something fantastic for everyone! 


+ F E R R 0 + 


Estate & Custom Jewelers 







CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




through the UVM Extension 

Weekly on Tue.. Feb. 3-Apr. 28. 
6:15 p.m.-9 p.m. Cost $395/ 


STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 


healing arts 


CONSCIOUS BREATHWORK 




?0. Feb. 14. & Mar. 7 & 21. 8:30 
a.m. -3:30 p.m. Cost: $100/7-day 

Plants. 2408 Shelburne Falls 
Soil & Stone. Charley MacMartin. 


Info: Gardner Orton, 863-9355. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


26. May 23-24. Jun. 27-28. JuL 
Oct 24-25 and Nov. 7-8. 2015. 

456-8122. annieSi 


language 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 


weekoFJan. 12 for 10 weeks, w/ 


ALUANCE FRANCAISE WINTER 




Center 123 Ethan Allen Ave.. 
Tremblay. 881-8826, 

BONJOUR! FRENCH CLASSES 
FOR ALL AGES: Toddler/Pre-k 
FRARTI. after-school youth and 




West Africa. Ni 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


J an. 72. Cost: $I35/course. 






MARTIAL ARTS » 



rag & bone 

MARGOT ANKLE BOOT 
ITALIAN LEATHER UPPER 


SIIP's, Kayaks 
& Canoes 
on SALE Now 


Stowe 


Burlington 

1203 Williston Rd 
S. Burlington, VT 
(802) 651 8760 
Formerly known 
as Canoe Imports 


849 S.Main St 
Stowe, VT 
(802) 253 2317 
OPEN 7 DAYS 

UMIAK.COM 


Liebling 


UMIAK 






Holiday Shopping That Pays You Back! 

Now through December 24 


Cacfus Cafe 


Stocking Stutters 

$50 gift certificates for $40 


Book Your Holiday Party ' 

2160 Mountain Road 


102-253-7770 
4:30 nightly 


After your visit with Santa 

KIDS* EAT FREE 

with the purchase of one 
adult lunch at the 
Apple Core Luncheonette 

"Offer good for kids ten and under 


For full events calendar visit gostowe.com/events 




llam-2pm SANTA 

makes a Special Appearance 

at Cold Hollow Cider Mill 


Handmade Candy Cane 
^Demonstrations 

*¥* December 12th-14th 


ColdHollow. 


Vermont’s Largest Selection of A/T, 
Telemark and Backcountry Equipment 


Free mounting with any ski, boot 
or binding purchase __ 

Price match guarantee 


Tech Fit bindings from: Dynafit, 

G3, Black Diamond and Fritchf 

A/T and Telemark boots from: Scarpa, 
Scott, Dynafit, La Sprortiva, Salomon, 
Atomic, Black Diamond, Lange and K2 


Free skin cutting with any skin purchase 


4081 Mountain Road, Stowe 

802.253.4531 • www.nordlcbarnvt.com 
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classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Mon.-Fri., 6-9 p.m., & Sat.. 70 


55 Leroy Rd„ Williston. Info: 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.com. 

WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 


& Sat, 77 a.m.-7 p.m. Pay by the 


Tao Motion Studio. 780 Flynn 
Chinese Martial Arts. 355-7307, 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Center, 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795, 

pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 

ing yoga, barre and Pilates. 
Alliance Registered Prenatal 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. $18 /class, 
$60/mo., $160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (Formerly 

Healing Center), 760 Flynn Ave., 


yoga 

BURUNGTON HOT YOGA 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $15. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

$130/class card. S5-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilbum St., Burlington. 
Info: 864-964 2. evolutlonvtcom. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 


1st week unlimited, $}5/class 
or $130/10-class card. $12/ 


$100/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St., Blue Mall, next to 
Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


Nardozzi. 5-5:45 p.m„ December 
Healing w/ Dorothy Stone 

Yoga Roots. 120 Graham Way. 



The 12/24 issue will 
come out on 12/26. 
There will not be a paper 
published on Wednesday, 
December 31, 2014. 


Retail advertising 

Friday, 12/12, at noon 

» 802-864-5684 



YOUR GIFT WILL HELP KEEP 
YOUR NEIGHBORS WARM THIS WINTER 

Have an old coat lying around? Help keep your neighbors warm this winter by donating 
it to Lenny’s Shoe and Apparel during our Holiday Coat Drive. We've teamed up with the 
United Way to provide warm coats for those in need. Simply drop of your gently used 
coats at any Lenny's location. Every coat will go to our community members in need. 
When you make a donation, we will give you S20 off a new adult coat. 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh J§g} lennyshoe.com 






SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
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F rancesca Blanchard is staring 
down at her acoustic guitar 
with a look of concentration. 
To her right, a fire crackles in a 
large hearth, issuing warmth to a throng 
of diners at the South End Kitchen in 
Burlington. Blanchard, clad in a cozy 
sweater of muted tones, carefully counts 
the frets on the guitar's neck until she 
finds the right one on which to affix her 
capo. Still, she seems a little uncertain, 
exuding the anxiety of a novice singer- 
songwriter, which, in some ways, she is. 
With hesitant fingers, Blanchard begins 
to pick out a line on the guitar. Then she 
leans into the mic. 

If this were a Hollywood tale, the 
moment Blanchard begins to sing;, 
the chattering crowd of diners would 
suddenly be compelled to silence, 
mouths agape as they’re pulled from 
their fish-and-chips and hypnotized 
by the sonorous strains of Blanchard’s 
voice. Afterward, a slick industry bigwig 
type would rush to the makeshift stage 
— really just a nook by the fireplace — 
recording contract in hand and promises 
of fame and fortune on his lips. But that’s 
not quite what happens. 

As Blanchard begins to croon the 
the French Christmas carol “Petit Papa 
Noel" (“Little Father Christmas”), a 
few folks refrain, at least momentarily, 
from noshing fried haddock to listen. 
The song’s melody gently swirls like 
the snow flurries visible through the 
picture windows behind her. There is, in 
fact, an “industry bigwig” in the crowd: 
Jacob Edgar, founder of Charlotte-based 
world-music label Cumbancha. But 
Edgar exudes quiet, fatherly pride as he 
divides his attention between Blanchard 
— his latest protege — and his own two 
daughters, who excitedly recount a 
recent geography bee at school. 

At the end of the song comes a 
smattering of appreciative, if polite, 
applause. At a nearby table, a family goes 
back to finishing off a shared brownie 
sundae. Near them, a couple on a date 
gaze at each other. A tipsy gathering 
on the far side of the room takes the 



The World 
Can’t Wait 

Vermont singer Francesca Blanchard 
is poised to break out 

BY DAN BOLLES 


opportunity to sing a giddy version of 
“Happy Birthday." 

It’s hard not to wonder if anyone 
in the crowd realizes what they are 
witness to in Blanchard. Edgar turns to a 
chagrined music reporter and nods, as if 
to say, “I know, right?” 


Blanchard is in the early stage of 
what, by most indications, looks to be 
a promising music career — albeit one 
that's been slow to start. It's a safe bet 
that, before too long, audiences well 
beyond the cozy confines of this Pine 
Street eatery will know her music. And 


they might start with her version of 
“Petit Papa Noel," which appears on 
the recently released Putumayo World 
Music comp French Christmas. Those 
who happen to be in the crowd during 
her December residency at South End 
Kitchen just might one day tell their 
friends about the time they saw her 
when. Even if they were more interested 
in hot chocolate and doughnuts 
at the time. 

Blanchard, 22, first garnered 
local attention in 2011 with a stirring 
acoustic EP, Songs on an Ovation . 
Though released when she was barely 
graduated from Champlain Valley 
Union High School, the humble, 17- 
minute gem offered a winsome mix of 
original material and choice covers, and 
suggested a profound, mature talent. 
Blanchard's solo performance this night 
is reminiscent of that record — just a 
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Jingle All the Way 

Judging by my eggnog-induced 
hangover last Sunday morning, it 
appears we’re in the heart of the 
holiday party season. Also, could you 
speak quietly for the next 1,200 words 
or so? And if anyone in the vicinity of 
Loomis and North Willard streets finds 
a sparkly red and green sweater with 
Rudolph’s face on it — the nose lights 
up! — could you return it to the Seven 
Days office by this weekend? It's, er ... a 
friend’s. Ahem. 

Where was I? Ah, yes. Holiday 
parties. Don’t drink the eggnog. 

Given that we're only two weeks 
away from celebrating Santa's birthday, 
We’ve reached prime time for holiday- 
themed rock-and-roll shenanigans — 
and the likelihood that they will land 
you squarely on the “naughty” list 
This week we’re visited by several such 
showcases, three of which, in particular, 
I’d be remiss not to bring to your 
attention. 

The first holiday show is, um, the 
Holiday Special, on Tuesday, December 
16, at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington. 
Harkening back to the days of classic, 
star-studded TV Christmas specials, 
this show is loaded with marquee local 
talent. The evening begins with a set 

clarys. By the way, I hearby submit that 
Clary's next band be called Colin Clary’s 
New Outfit. It should be a four-piece 
indie-rock band with each member 
wearing a warm, fuzzy sweater. (Also, 
it should be noted that 7D employees 


MICHAEL BRADSHAW and JEFF BARON 31'e 

members of the current Clarys.) 

Following the C&C music factory, 
silver & gold take the stage as the house 
band for a cavalcade of stars performing 
holiday favorites. These include 
— please read this next bit in your 
best don pardo voice — josh panda, kat 

WRIGHT, ROUGH FRANCIS' (and 7D's) BOBBY 
HACKNEY JR., SWALE'S AMANDA GUSTAFSON 
and ERIC OLSEN, BRETT HUGHES, BILL MULLINS, 
RYAN OBER, GUSTER'S RYAN MILLER, JAMES 

kochalka. and many, many more! 

Also, RIP, Don Pardo. 

A few notes: For years, Hughes 
hosted the preeminent holiday 
hootenanny in town, the Ho Ho 
Hoedown, so I expect some cool, 
countrified caroling. He’s also 
responsible for writing, along with BTV 
expat neil cleary (the pants), one of my 
favorite Christmas songs ever: "Just 
What I Always Wanted.” Here's a line 
from that one: “Sorrow, pain and misery 
/ are the presents you gave me. / Did 
you have to be so generous, my dear?” 
So good. 

Sadly, the Hoedown has been on 
hiatus the past couple of years, probably 
because it’s a colossal pain in the ass to 
coordinate. Though last year, Hughes 
and Wright began collaborating on 
some lovely, melancholy holiday fare 
for a few intimate performances around 



town that they called the Holiday Show- 
Ho-Ho. So I don’t think it would take 
a Christmas miracle to expect a sweet, 
sad duet or two. In fact, since they’ll be 
reprising that very show at Pizza Barrio 
the night before the Holiday Special, on 
Monday, December 15, I’d say there’s a 
very good chance. 

Gustafson is no stranger to 
Christmas music herself, as a founding 
member of the physics club, which also 
features Swale’s jeremy Frederick and 
keyboardist adam cooper wood. That 
band has released some of the quirkiest 
and funniest original Christmas music 
in local history. Each of their three 
albums, A Very Special Time Together 
(2007), A Physics Club Christmas 
(2008), and CHRISTMAS (2011) is 
essential holiday listening. Check ’em 
out at physicsclub.bandcamp.com. The 
Holiday Special is a benefit for the 
Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf, 
NOFA-VT’s Share the Harvest and the 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 

Moving on, Moog’s Place in 
Morrisville has a similarly star-studded 
holiday benefit show, the Jingle Jam, 
featuring a slew of central Vermont 
talent this Sunday, December 14. The 
daylong show features appearances by 

MARK LEGRANO S HONKY TONK BAND, reggae 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


SOULIVE ® 


www.highergroundmusic.com 


1 ■ 




HE POINT W0.COMES 


DECEMBER 


©i 


CELEBRATING 
10 YEARS IN 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

MUSIC, MEMORIES, & MORE 


© 


KIDS VT 
SPECTACULAR 
SPECTACULAR 


^ LOW CUT CONNIE 
^DANIEL ROMANO 

VIOLETTE ULTRAVIOLET 




HE POINT WELCOMES. 


MATISYAHU 


© SLEEPLESS 
IN BURLINGTON 

DJ SPAGS, DJ CASEY LEE 


©A CONTOIS 
^CHRISTMAS 


® & ® 

TWIDDLE 


SOULE MONDE 

UPCOMING... JUST ANNOUNCED 

12/jl MOON HOOCH 1/24 VERMONT 

12/11+1/2 THE DEVIL BURLESQUE FESTIVAL 

MAKES THREE 2/1) AARON CARTER 

1/3 POP-UPI DANCE PARTY 2/14 WINTER IS A DRAG BAL 

1/6 FOUR YEAR STRONG 2/27 GOGOL BORDELLO 
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Wed., March 4 at 7:30 pm 
MainStage 


r““‘ 




l Capital Steps 


Sat., Feb. 7 at 8 pm 1 

I 

MainStage I 

i Ai 
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The World Can’t Wait « . 


girl and her guitar, though she's since 
traded up from the Ovation to a shiny 
Washburn. 

Blanchard, and her music, has a 
vulnerable quality. That’s evident in her 
endearing shyness onstage — somewhat 
surprising given that she was a theater 
major at Boston University and is no 
stranger to performing. But it’s apparent 
in her songs, too, whether in English or 
French. 

Blanchard was bom in France and 
lived there until she was in middle 
school, when her family moved to 
Charlotte, Vt. Prior to her freshman 
year of high school, her father, a Doctors 
Without Borders physician, moved 
the family to Burundi for nearly a year. 
While there, she fell in love with a boy 
who promptly broke her heart. 

“That's when I 
wrote my first song,” 
says Blanchard in a 
later interview, noting 
she had taught herself 
to play guitar by 
learning Beatles songs. 

“It wasn’t very good,” 
she confesses. “But 
it was a great way to 
channel what I was 
feeling." 

Blanchard 

eventually improved 
as a songwriter — though she says she’s 
still “figuring herself out” in that regard. 
She explains that she’s concerned 
first and foremost with melody, but 
that love and longing remain thematic 
cornerstones in her writing. Indeed, 
the best moments from Songs on an 
Ovation, in either language, are those in 
which Blanchard lays bare her romantic 
soul, such as the French “Mon Ange” 
and the bittersweet lullaby “Sleep.” 

That’s likely to be true of her 
next project, a full-length record she 
recorded with Edgar's guidance, and a 
full band that includes locals Matthew 
Kloss, Matt Schrag and Charles Smyrk. 
That band will join Blanchard for the 
remaining dates of her Friday residency, 
December 12 and 19. 

Blanchard describes the new record, 
due out next spring, as a full-bodied 
extension of her folk-style balladry; it 
ventures into indie rock and jazz, among 


other sonic territories. Recorded at Lane 
Gibson’s Charlotte studio with Montreal 
songwriter Chris Velan, the album will 
boast a definitively professional polish. 

“It’s more slickly produced than her 
first album,” says Edgar, who first heard 
Blanchard as a vocalist for the CVU 
Jazz Ensemble. He’s been mentoring 
Blanchard since hearing her EP in 2011, 
and will help her navigate pitching 
the album to record labels. Edgar also 
advised Blanchard to finish school 
before devoting herself to music, which 
explains why the new album comes four 
years after her debut. 

“We're trying to help her produce 
an album that will have potential at 
the international level,” Edgar says. 
“We want to build an audience in the 
U.S., but also France and Quebec and 
other Francophone 
parts of the world to 
take advantage of her 
multiple talents.” 

He adds that 
the album features 
increased orchestration 
— string and horn 
sections, in addition to 
her core backing band. 
And more rich sonic 
textures are courtesy 
of Velan, who worked 
with Edgar on records 
for Sierra Leone's Refugee All Stars. 
“There are more ambient sounds and 
effects, ” Edgar explains. “It sounds 
really good.” 

Still, ear candy or no, the heart of 
the album remains Blanchard and her 
sweet, sad songs, Edgar says — songs 
perhaps better suited to quiet stages 
than bustling restaurants. 

“They’re really excellent songs,” he 
says. “Her voice is special. There is a lot 
of warmth and maturity. And she writes 
really catchy songs that are just warm 
and lovely. 

“It’s music that you have to relax and 
allow to sink in to you,” Edgar continues. 
“And if you do allow yourself to absorb 
it, it’s magical.” ® 

INFO 




AND ALLOW TO 
SINK INTO Y00. 


JACOB EDGAR, 
CUMBANCHA RECORDS 
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whose living room will she be playing? 
Good question. 

Mirah, whose 2014 record, 
Changing Light, is one of the saddest 
and most beautiful records I’ve heard 
this year, will play at the Study Hall, 
which is an office space on College 
Street above Stone Soup — and not, 
technically speaking, a living room. 
Whatever. Tickets are super limited, 
but still available as of this printing at 
undertowtickets.com. 


We have a villanelles sighting! Since 
the local indie-rock band resurfaced 
at this summer’s Grand Point North 
festival after a loooong hiatus, I’ve 
been anxiously awaiting more from 
them. And this Thursday, December 
11, that’s exactly what we’ll get. The 
band will split a bill with Montpeculiar 
garage-blues rockers lake superior at 
Manhattan Pizza & Pub in Burlington 
— which, as I've mentioned before, is 
secretly a really cool place to catch a 


outfit conscious roots, heady rockers 
smokin' js, songwriter jon gailmor, blues 
growler seth yacovone and gypsy-jazz 
group spider roulette, to name a few. 
This one is a benefit for the United Way 
of Lamoille County. 

Finally, on Saturday, December 

13, the E STREET BAND'S EVERETT BRADLEY 

brings his new funkdafied “Xmas-rated” 
holiday show, Holidelic: Sugar Daddy, 
to the Rusty Nail in Stowe. In addition 
to his duties with bruce Springsteen's 
famed backing band, Bradley, aka 
papadelic, is the self-described “ghetto 
fabulous godfather of fa la la funk.” If 
that line doesn’t sell you on this holiday 
funk spectacular, I just don’t know 
what will. 



BiteTorrent 

Speaking of the Rusty Nail, if you’re 
headed to see iconic Brooklyn rapper 
masta ace at the Rusty Nail this Friday, 
December 12, do yourself a solid 
and show up early to check out the 
local talent opening the show. These 
include the lynguistic civilians, fresh off 
releasing a nifty new EP with live band 
the mangroves — see the review on page 
79 — and a newer group, maiden voyage, 
that I’m starting to hear a bit of a buzz 
about. But the special treat is the return 
of seminal Vermont hip-hop group 

the AZTEXT. 

If you’ll recall, the Aztext have 
drastically scaled back on performing 
and recording in recent years. On one 
hand, that's allowed cofounding rapper 
learic to pursue other outlets, which 
has led to him producing some of the 
best albums of 2014, in any genre — 
most notably Take Flight with the write 
brothers and This Is How It Must Be 
with the precepts. On the other hand, it 
means we don’t get to hear the Aztext 
very often. So when you get a chance to 
do so, you take it. 


If you missed indie songstress mirah 
when she was in town earlier this 
year, fret not. She’s coming back to 
Burlington on Sunday, December 14, 
as part of her Living Room Tour. So in 


Last but not least, congrats to local 
rockers squimley & the woolens, who 
release their latest record, No Shame 
in the Cow Community, with a show 
at Radio Bean this Friday, December 
12. The album was recorded with ryan 
power at Stu Stu Studio, and while I’ve 
yet to dig in. I’m expecting good things. 

Though it fell farther along the jam 
spectrum than I typically enjoy, the 
band’s 2014 debut, 10,000 Fire Jellyfish, 
was very well done and balanced flights 
of noodle-rock fancy with sincere 
attention to songcraft. In other words, 
their jams served to augment their 
songs, and not the other way around, 
which I appreciate. Look for a review of 
that record in the new year. ® 
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Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc.. 


I THE PHYSICS CLUB, CHRISTMAS 



© POSITIVE 

PIE™ 

MONTPELIER 



12.23 WHITE OUT W/ OJ BEN RRSENHL 
01.02 GANG OF THIEVES 

01.16 SOULE MONDE 

01.17 GREEN MOUNTAIN PLAYBOYS - 
CAJUN DANCE PARTY 

01.23 LYNGUISTIC CIVILIANS 





P.M. Sundays 



Darlingside 


Sunday, Dec. I4th - 4pm 
Richmond 

Congregational Church 
20 Church Street 
Richmond, VT 


$17.50 in advance 
$20 day of show 


pf 802-4344563 
www.valleystage.net 





Rock Bottom as the story goes, Adam Weiner was whiling away his youth and musical promise as the 
piano player in a New York City karaoke lounge. Fed up after a particularly irksome night, he phoned his British pal 
Dan Finnemore to start a band, and the rest is history. The duo moved to Philly and became one of the most promising 
garage bands in recent memory, low cut connie boast a ragged, retro sound that Rolling Stone described as "what indie 
rock might sound like if it were invented in Alabama in the fifties.” Catch them at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
in South Burlington this Saturday, December 13, with daniel romano and locals violette ultraviolet. 


WED. 10 

burlington 




stowe/smuggs area THU. 11 


CAPITOL GROUNDS CA 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


IN COFFEEHOUSE: 


JUNIPER: Ray Vega C 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & I 
MANHATTAN PIZZA . 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


middlebury area 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: Cl 
FRANNY O'S: Korao 


WHAMMY BAR: Di 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 

The Lynguistic 
Civilians and the 
Mangroves, Urban 
Priorities 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

The Lynguistic Civilians have been busier 
than ever. One year removed from their 
2013 album Better Late Than Never, the 
end of 2014 finds them in the middle of 
their annual charity-show marathon, the 
Tossin' Out Turkeys Tour. They marked 
Thanksgiving by releasing a sneak-attack 
project, collaborating with a young 
band called the Mangroves on a new EP, 
Urban Priorities. The recording marks a 
promising new direction for Burlington's 
favorite hip-hop crew. 

This is a well-calculated, if short, set. 
Each of the EP’s four tracks breathe new 
life into the Civilians’ sound and offer 
a sharp contrast to the more wooden 
instrumentals of their previous album. 
With a brand name built on boisterous 
party rap, the Civilians’ material has 
always been suited for an equally 
boisterous backup band that can evoke the 
energy of a live show. 

This show unfolds with “Civilians 
Night," a loose, funky shuffle that moves 



like a jam session at a dorm party. It’s also 
the only moment in which the rappers 
overpower the musicians. “Time Is Now” 
changes the tone dramatically, with an 
ambitiously orchestrated intro and some 
Bernard Purdie flash on the drums that 
launches into tighter, smoother verses 
from the Civilians crew, as well as much 
lusher instrumentation. 

“Urban Priorities," the strongest 
specimen in the litter, deserves its title- 
track status. Here, the pocket is relentless 
and the cut kicks off with a verse from 
rapper LC that steals the show. It’s also 
the best mesh between the Civilians’ vocal 
nuances and the Mangroves themselves 
on the EP, a testament to both the rhythm 
section and the carefully constructed 

The album ends on an equally high 
note, “Whatcha Gunna Do," an uptempo 
remix of a track from Better Late Than 
Ne\’er. It features some Run DMC-style 
microphone acrobatics and the most 
balanced production of this debut batch. 


Lowell Thompson, 
Stranger’s Advice 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Alt-country crooner Lowell Thompson 
has taken a five-year recording hiatus 
since 2009’s Lowell Thompson ft Crown 
Pilot. Thankfully, he is back with a 
10-track release called Stranger's Advice. 
This new effort is less gritty and forgoes 
the harder country-rock featured on his 
previous album. The guitars are quieter 
and the melodies softer, rendering 
Stranger's Advice a more subdued journey. 
Accordingly, Thompson’s voice is slightly 
less twangy, but still tinged with the 
requisite weary sadness of an alt-country 
record. 

The sparse guitar strumming in opener 
“Honey, It’s True” puts Thompson’s frank 
confessions front and center: “I think 
about you all the time / honey, it’s true / 
when I’m ridin' on the bus / staring at my 
shoes / When I’m stumblin’ through the 
dark / lookin' for a light switch /if I’m 
backing out the door/ dodgin’ a goodnight 
kiss.” It's a nice window into Thompson's 


45 * 



private thoughts, like peeking at a journal 

page. 

Every country record needs at least one 
brokenhearted ballad. The heartstrings- 
tugging third track, “Rose Petals,” fits that 
bill. Thompson pines, “Cuz I’m all alone / 
at your door with these rose petals / now 
I’m gonna leave all but one / here for you.” 

“Make Your Mark” ushers in airy 
guitars on a song built for slowly two- 
stepping around the dance floor. It's the 
closest track to true-blue country, but is 
still infused with enough folk to make it 
Green Mountain, not Nashville, country. 
On this and other tracks, Thompson gets a 
hand from other local talents such as Ryan 
Power, Bill Mullins and ubiquitous local 
songstress Kat Wright. 

“Meadow Lane,” a forlorn tune about 
relying on the familiar, is one of the 
album’s strongest. Thompson ticks off 
names of ladies who have a spare couch 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


Walshie Steez is at his best here on the 
opening 16 bars, and the whole crew 
finishes strong. The vibe falls squarely 
between some Behind the Front-era Black 
Eyed Peas and the deep funk you’d expect 
on a good night at Nectar’s. 

Props are due to engineer Drew Fahle, 
who delivers a tight mix that’s crafted 
like a solid live show. This is also a 
disadvantage. The bass and guitar tracks 
often sound starkly dry, and most of these 
songs would benefit from more processing 
and sculpting. But the Mangroves offer 
enough sly variation to keep things 
interesting and make up for that minor 
flaw. 

Urban Priorities is a professional- 
sounding project produced by students 
at the Northeast Kingdom’s own Lyndon 
State College — specifically the school's 
newly expanded music and performing 
arts department. The EP is available at 
urbanpriorities.bandcamp.com, and all 
proceeds will be donated to the school's 
Music and Entertainment Industry 
Student Association. 

The Lynguistic Civilians appear with 
legendary rap writer Masta Ace on Friday, 
December 12, at the Rusty Nail in Stowe, 
with local hip-hop champs the Aztext and 
BTV newcomers Maiden Voyage. 

JUSTIN BOLAND 



for him — Jamie, Heather, Jasmine — but 
he always comes back to the same place: 

“I can’t keep from falling down / on my 
way across the state / 1 can’t keep from 
falling back on Meadow Lane.” It’s an 
understated metaphor for the way we all 
bend to nostalgia and comfort 

Thompson closes with the quiet 
deliberate “Sunday Morning,” a 
fingerpicking number with fragile 
moments of slide guitar and swirling 
melodies. Stripped to the most basic 
elements, the tune showcases Thompson’s 
warm and captivating voice. 

Stranger’s Advice is gentle and, at 
times, a bit too restrained. Sometimes this 
listener wanted Thompson to tap into 
the twang of tunes past, or to darken his 
melancholy moments. Yet the album’s 
subtle instrumentation and light lyrical 
touch give it a redemptive quality. 
Winsome and unembellished, it leaves one 
feeling clean and healed. 

Lowell Thompson's Stranger's 
Advice is available on CD at Pure Pop 
Records in Burlington and digitally at 
lowellthompson.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 



mm Flow with wlalem\ 
nay happen, and lei 
your mhd be tree. 

W.12.10: ZENSDAY with DJ KYLE PROMAN 10 PO+ 1 


f. 12.12: SALSA xJAH RED ipu 
FEEL GOOD FRIDAY 
wthD JAY BARON 11PM.21+ 
Sa. 12 . 13 : REGI B’S FUNNY U’L THANG 
COMEDY SHOW ipu 

DJS CRAIG MITCHELL & ATAK 10m 

Tuesdays: KILLED IT! KARAOKE 

rii EMCEE CALLA NOVA 3PM.llk 





J V. 

The Original 



8016 Williston Road, Williston 
802-662-4932 
www.lezot.com 

• In house repairs for 36 years 
• Selling new & used equipment 
• Photo Restoration 
• Digitizing Photos 2. Slides 

"We pay top $ for used 
digital equipment" 



802 - 662-4932 

www.lezot.com 
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Fresh. 

Filtered 

Free. 



What’s that 

buzz? 

Find out what’s percolating today. 
Sign up to receive our house blend 
. of local news headlines served up 
in one convenient email 
by Seven Days. 




It Was a Very Good Year 2014 has been kind to dwight a. nicole. The Burlington-based roots-and-soul duo 
released their latest, and perhaps greatest, record. Shine On. They toured with Norah Jones’ alt-country side project Puss n Boots. And 
to top it all off, they were nominated yet again in the annual Boston Music Awards — their seventh nomination — in the Pop/R&B Act 
of the Year category. (Note to Beantown: Not that we don't appreciate the love, but they're ours now, m'lcay?) The duo plays an intimate 
two-night run at the Good Times Cafe in Hinesburg this Friday and Saturday, December 12 and 13. 





stowe/smuggs area 

MATTERHORN: The Shady Trees {rack). 9 p.m.. 
$2S. 


SAT.13 




STOWE INN AND TAVERN: Honeybees {acoustic). 


mad river valley/waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: Main 
Street Syndicate {rock). 10 p.m., free. 

middlebury area 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Sideshow Bob (rock), 9 p.m. 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Kids VT 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Low Cut 


JE NIGHTCLUB: Tl 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Irish Session. 


CHARLIE O'S: Hellkat Hop with 



WHAMMY BAR: A 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Northwoods Stewardship 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Soul Junction (funk). 10 p.m.. free. 


SUN. 14 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens Happiest Hour of 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Living Room with DJ 



OLDE NORTHENDER PUB: Open Mic. 7 p.m.. FREE. 
RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Gypsy Jazz Brunch 






Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open I 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Owl and Wc 


stowe/smuggs area 

MOOG'S PLACE: Jingle Jam (holidaj 

northeast kingdom 


BIGGER 
IS 

BETTER. 



LIMB© IPA 



2 large, 1 -topping pizzas & 2-liter Coke product 

$24.99 


Midwinter Fest 


at Groennfell Meadery 

Saturday, December 13, 2-10 pm 
Free Admission & Free FoodU 



SUNDAY BRUNCH 



25 CHERRY ST 





Chittenden county 
stowe/smuggs area 


TUE.16 


Carry On Named one of the top five unsigned bands in the country by stalwart music rag Alternative Press, 
Boston’s nemes appear poised for big things. The band's latest record, I Carry Your Heart, has been turning heads (and 
ears) on music blogs and internet radio stations around the country, owing to its hard-charging, fiddle-fueled take on 
bluesy indie rock. Currently touring the Northeast, the band makes three local stops this week: Wednesday, December 
10, at Nectar’s in Burlington; Friday, December 12, at Monopole in Plattsburgh; and Sunday, December 14, at Radio 
Bean in Burlington. 


WED. 17 


ET MELISSA'S: Cyrus 


tniddlebury area 


IN COFFEEHOUSE: 


stowe/smuggs area 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke witl 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Pi 


MANHATTAN PC 


Proman (top 40). 10 p.m.. free. 

Chittenden county 


stowe/smuggs area 


MANHATTAN PI 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 



■ FENDER(SQUIER 
electric guitarjpac^W 


aYAMAHAiKEYBQARDS 


ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, EVO, DELTA 9, LOCAL AND 802 ARTISTS 

NEW PRODUCTS COMING 


IN FREQUENTLY 

- 

CARRYING VAPORIZERS INCLUDING: 

■...**$ 

PAX, G PEN & MAGIC FLIGHT 


Northern Llqhis 

Ip?( 

73 Main SL, BiiIiojIii, VI 864.(355 

Mu Tlir 10-9; F Sal 10-10; Sin 10-8 

hW 1 

www.Dirllemlijktspipis.cin 



OPEN 7 DAYS 
75 MAPLE ST 


BURL NGTON.VT 






CL 


,Sin ejerS presents 


MAGNIFICATS 

for Christmas 


Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach Magnificat 
Antonio Vivaldi Magnificat 
Thomas Tallis Magnificat 
and Carols and Anthems for the Season 



William Metcalfe conducts the Oriana 
Singers and the Oriana/NYChamber 
Soloists Orchestra, with soloists: 
Sarah Cullins Soprano 
Gail Whitehouse Soprano 
Jill Hallett Levis Mezzo-Soprano 
Linda Radtke Alto 
Adam Hall Tenor 
Gary Moreau Bass 


Friday December 12th, 2014 7:30pm, College Street Congregational Church 
Tickets S25, $10 for students, available from FlynnTix or at the door. 
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Nature’s Bounty 

Jeweler Stacy Hopkins 


art 


and freezing rain 
coats the sidewalks of South 
Main Street in White River 
Junction. The only signs 
of life are well-bundled 
passersby, clutching their 
hats in the wind. Even in 
the sub-freezing tempera- 
ture, though, many pause to 
peer in Scavenger Gallery’s 
window. Adjacent to the 
lobby of Hotel Coolidge, 
a veritable ecosystem of 
wearable metal art is on 
display: dangling earrings 
in the shape of seed pods, 
large pendants shaped like 
beetles, necklaces and pen- 
dants molded from fossils. 

“I have a curiosity for 
other forms of life and 
how life actually exists,” 
reflects gallery owner Stacy 
Hopkins, the Italian-trained 
jeweler behind those eye- 
catching pieces. "We’re so 
focused on the human, and 
I just find it totally boring.” 

At the moment, Hopkins’ 
workbench — located 
behind the counter of 
Scavenger — is covered 
by an array of seeds, dried 
fruits and plants that she 
collected on a recent trip to 
Puerto Rico. Other surfaces 
throughout the small gal- 
lery are artfully adorned 
with specimens of Hopkins’ 
work. Some pieces, such 
as an ornate, life-size- 
beetle cuff, are so detailed 
as to appear sculptural (and 
priced at $875.) Other pieces 
— simple, elegant silver ring 
bands or earrings shaped 
like shells or acorns — are 
both artful and unfiissy 
enough for everyday wear. 

For Hopkins, jewelry 
fuses two lifelong passions: 
art and the natural world. 
“There seems to be a loss 
of magic in our culture,” 




she says. “And jewelry was always pro- 
foundly linked with alchemy and magic: 
the power of stones, the detailed work 
and the precious metals. 

“Nature,” she continues, “has 
some of that inherent magic, and 
it’s something we have this in- 
herent connection to in [terms 
of] form, in seeing some of 
these shapes since we were little 

Scavenger is Hopkins' home 
base, but her jewelry is sold across 
Europe and the United States. Her 
work sells well both locally and 
online, but it has taken off particu- 
larly in the European market, where 
she began her career. Italian Vogue 
has featured her creations mul- 
tiple times, and Hopkins recently 
returned from exhibiting at Paris 
Fashion Week. 

An Upper Valley native who at- 
tended Hanover High School and 
die University of New Hampshire, 
Hopkins has long-standing personal 
and professional ties to Europe. She 
lived in Italy off and on during her 
twenties, and earned her jewelry 
certification and training in that 
country. 

Hopkins says her first visit to 
Italy, on an exchange program when 
she was 16, cemented her dedica- 
tion to artmaking. “I always had an 
interest in art as a kid, but it was 
never really cultivated, because in 
school that wasn’t a priority,” she 
says. “Going to Italy stirred more of 
an interest and a passion.” 

Years later, at UNH, Hopkins 
initially pursued a degree in biology 
with a minor in art. Seeking more 
technical art training, she enrolled at 
an art school in Florence but found 
the classes unchallenging. Hopkins 
says she couldn’t see herself pursu- 
ing a career in painting or sculpture; 
aside from the practical constraints 
of the art market, those mediums 
“just didn’t click,” she says. "The 
forms felt too limiting.” 

Hopkins quit art school and lived 
and worked in France for two years 
— “that’s another story," she says 
enigmatically. “I was just in one of 
those life black holes, like Oh my 







ART SHOWS 


God, what am I going to do ?” she adds 
with a laugh. 

Then, a chance encounter during 
a visit to Florence as a tourist put 
Hopkins on her present path. “I 
walked by a jewelry school,” she ex- 
plains simply. “And it just completely 
clicked, [because] once you learn this 
skill or technique, you can take it 
anywhere.” 

At age 27, Hopkins enrolled in a 
two-year training program in classi- 
cal jewelry making and design. The 
versatility of metalworking tech- 
niques and the range of influences 


in jewelry design also appealed to 
her. “You can make kind of futuristic 
technical perfection with metal, or 
you can be primitive and oxidize 
stuff," she says. 

At first, Hopkins found the pros- 
pect of malting her own designs 
daunting. Her early work focused on 
geometric designs and the study of 
shapes that had “universal” appeal. 

Living in Florence, an epicenter of 
Renaissance art, she often found in- 
spiration from architectural fixtures 
and designs. In her last month of 
school, a professor showed the class 
a technique of creating molds from 
split cuttlefish bones and pouring 
molten metal into them. Hopkins had 
another lightbulb moment 


“It's incredibly primitive,” she 
explains excitedly, “and your piece 
comes out all dark and oxidized and 
gnarly. It looks a thousand years old, 
or more. I was like, This is what I’m 
lookingfor!" 

Since then, her designs have stayed 
in the realm of the natural world. She 
finds inspiration everywhere: plants 
and seeds spotted during vacations, 
research about animals, fossils in 
museums and leaves from the woods 
near her home in Norwich. She 
moved back to the U.S. in 2009 be- 
cause she’d begun to miss home, and 
also because of the bureau- 
cracy involved in launching 
a business as an American in 
a European Union country. 
Encouraged by the emerging 
local art scene, she settled in 
the Upper Valley and worked 
initially from a studio in AVA 
Gallery in Lebanon, N.H. 
Two years later she opened 
Scavenger Gallery. 

Now the space serves as 
her studio, a retail store and 
a gallery for her work and 
that of other artists. At the 
moment, brightly colored mixed- 
media works by Vermont artist David 
Laro are on the walls. Scavenger also 
offers a small selection of affordable, 
artist-made works such as greeting 
cards and decorated lighters. Hopkins 
hosts First Friday wine tastings and 
receptions in the gallery, doing her 
part to foment the Upper Valley art 

“One thing I love and miss about 
Europe is the [art world] socializing,” 
Hopkins admits. “But it’s amazing to 
see what having this space can do.” ® 

INFO 

stacy-hopkins-design.com, facebook.com/ 
scavengergallery 


THERE SEEMS 10 BE A LOSS OF 
MAGIC IN OURCUETURE, AND 

JEWELRYWAS ALWAYS 
PROFOUNDLY LIKED WITH 
ALCHEMY AND MAGIC. 

STACY HOPKINS 


NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 

Q ANN CLAYTON BARLOW: 'Alternative 



upper valley 

WASSAIL WEEKEND OPEN STUDIO: Studio artists 






TREE OF LIFE WITH BETHANY CASSELL': Create 



ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 


ANIMAL POWER 1 : Paintings of horse-powered 



BOB SEAMAN: 'Being in Order.' the artisrs first 



’CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 
COLLECTIONS: Drawings for newspaper publica- 





STUDIO 

STORE 


FINE ART SUPPLIES 

Sets & inspiring gift options for kids to adults 

• Come check out some of our favorite brands: 

• Holbein Oils, Watercolours, Acrylic sets 

• Golden Acrylics, Mediums, Gessos 

• Williamsburgh & Old Holland Oils 

• R&F Pigment Sticks 

• Sennelier Oil Sticks & Pastels 

30% off the list price & Gift Certificates Available 



FINE TEAS, WINES, SMALL PLATES 


229-2305 • Capita 


Drink, Learn, Relax, Create 

12/11 - Exercise for over 40 
Free talk, 5:30pm 
12/13 - Live Music: Borealis Duo 
Free (tips recommended), 7:30pm 
12/20 - Live Music: Michelle Rodriguez 
free (tips recommended), 7:30 pm 
Thoughtful gifts 

Gift Sets • Tea/Wine Accessories 
Local Pottery, Candles & Honey 


We have you covered 

for all of your 
holiday baking. 


Sheet pans, cookie cutters, 
gingerbread house kits, adorable 
baking liners and more. 


.Capital kitchen 


Specialty Meats Available 
•for the ++olidays! 

Be sore to place your specially Meat order 
by PeceMber I4" 1 




Local and all natural Misty Knoll 
and Stonewood turkeys 
• Salmon, shellfish, and lobsters 
■ Ha/v\s and pork crown roasts 
•Beef tenderloins and rib roasts 
•Specialty poultry 


For pricing and ordering inforMation 
By eMail: info@hungerAAOuntain.coop. 
call 8o2.222,.8 ooo X2.04. or stop by The 


& 


Make your holiday Meals extra special with 
locally raised Meats, local produce, and 
handcrafted baked goods froMThe Coop! 




bl'b Stone Cutters V/gy • Montpelier, VT 
802.22S.8000 • www.hungerAAount9in.coop 


FREE Holiday Parking 

December 10 - December 24 

FREE 2-Hour 
Downtown Parking 

During normal parking hours: 

8 am-4:30 pm, Monday-Friday. 
Parking on holidays and weekends 


UNIQUE 

CLOTHING 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 

FOR 

EVERY 

PERSONALITY 
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‘Dreams and Hallucinations’ A«ists unleash visions of 

their "subconscious world” for “Dreams and Hallucinations,” the latest juried show of 
art photography at the Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. Juried by SHOTS Magazine 
editor and publisher Russell Joslin, the collection of contemporary surrealist photographs 
captures “nonsensical subjects, visual non sequiturs and multilayered meanings,” write 
the gallerists. Through December 28, with a reception on Sunday, December 14, 4:30-6:30 
p.m. Pictured: “On the Non-Linear Traverse of Time" by Nana Lutea. 



Montpelier 

ARTS • DINING - SHOPPING 


, BOOKS AND MORE! 


GIFTS FOR ALL AGES 
PUZZLES & TOYS 
STATIONERY 
CALENDARS 


BEAR 


FOND 


BGDKS 


^ LATE HOURS BEGIN DECEMBER 12TH 
BEARPONDBOOKS.COM 77 MAIN STREET, MONTPELIER 229-0774 


Fresh Roasted Coffee 

elivered Right To Your Door. 
Gift Cards Available 



Capitol 
Grounds 

Cafe & Roastery 
27 State Street Montpelier 
802 223 7800 
capitolgrounds.com 


^*8 


& 




Gifts for Active 
Kids for a 
Winter of FUN! 


J Longdon Street Montpelier * 223-6025 " www.onionrrverWds.oom, 


FREE Holiday Parking 

December 10 - December 24 

FREE 2-Hour Downtown Parking 

During normal parking hours: 8 am-4:30 pm, Monday-Friday. 
Parking on holidays and weekends is always free. 






art 



certificates 

available 


BARRIO BAKERY 

Christmas Menu 

COOKIE TRAYS, PIES. TARTS, 
BUCHE DE NOEL, HOLIDAY BREADS, 
AND MORE. 


SAKERY 


:MENSROOMVT.( 


LADIES INVITED 


the gift of grooming 


Your Holiday Headquarters 




AVEDA 


Naughty 
or nice, 
it's time to 
cozy up! 

J 

i 

- 


per§ mm 

Npw through the end of 2014, start unlimited conversations 
¥ for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with local singles 
at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, online community 
powered by Vermonters. 




‘Animal Power’ Giddy-up for "Animal Power," a new exhibit at the 
Flynn Center's Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, which celebrates the history of draft horses 
and animal-powered agriculture and transportation in the Green Mountain State. “The 
majesty of these gentle giants and their teamsters working the fields together in perfect 
harmony is sublime as they demonstrated plowing, seeding, growing, reaping, binding, 
and threshing,” according to the exhibit statement Curated by Flynn executive director 
Joh Killacky, the images displayed include historical and contemporary paintings, 
drawings and photographs from the collections of area galleries and museums, as well 
as work contributed by Vermont artists including Peter Miller, Hannah Sessions and 
Stephen Leslie. Through February 28. Pictured: "Ploughing With Suffolks” by Leslie. 









VISIONS OF THE SEASONS': New paintings by 

January 31. Info. 985-8223. Luxton-Jones Gallery 

barre/montpelier 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

Through December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 

North field. 

with the exhibit. Through December 31. Info. 
479-7059. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

BHAKTI ZIEK: 'Etudes; a collection or intricately 

‘CELEBRATE.'': TTle gallery celebrates local artists 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: "Green Mountain 

art in Vermont Through April 1. Info. 479-8519. 
FELT TAPESTRY EXHIBIT: Designs inspired 

31, Info. 249-4715. Bagitos Bagel & Burrito Cafe in 
PETER SCHUMANN: ’Penny Oracles: The Meaning 

December 25. Info. 371-7239. PlainTield Co-op. 

SHAMUS MCCAFFREY LANGLOIS: ’Liminality: 

23. Info. 552-8620. gallery SIX in Montpelier. 
SUSAN BULL RILEY: Nature-inspired works in 
828-0749. Card Room. Vermont Statehouse, in 

TIBETAN BUDDHIST THANKGAS: Hand-painted 
thankgas. Through January 30. Info, 223-1431. 

W. DAVID POWELL: "Everything Must Go 3.0." large 

stowe/smuggs area 

exceed 8 by 10 Inches in size. LAND & LIGHT & 
WATER & AIR’: The annual exhibit of landscape 

‘LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 


CALL TO ARTISTS 


'SHOW OFF YOUR MASTERPIECE' CALL 
TO ARTISTS: SEABA seeks artwork from 


DecemberlS. SEABA Center. Burlington. Info. 
WINTER ART MART: Submit two- or 

247-4295. Deadline: Decembers. Compass 


Q LAUREN STAGNITTL’In a Moment" infrared 
mediums by the local artist SARAH LEVE1LLE: 

4. Info. 888-1261. River Arts in Morrisville. 

MARIAN EZZAT: ’Misirlou." an exhibit of the artist's 

State College' 

MEMBERS' ART SHOW AND SALE: A selection of 

28. Info, 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 

10. Info. 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery 
'SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. 2015. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


mad river valley /waterbury 

AXEL'S GALLERY & FRAMESHOP HOLIDAY 
GROUP SHOW: Sculpture, collage, ceramics, fused 

Through January 3. Info, 244-7B0L Axel’s Gallery & 

BEN FRANK MOSS Br VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: 

CHRIS STEARNS: Images by the Waterbury 
5470. Three Mountain Cafe in Waitsfleld. 

SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings 

496-6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery in 
Waitsfield. 


♦ MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 

December Specials* 



Moisture-Firm Eye 
Treatment 


20 % off 


any HydraFacial 
treatment 


OTHER SERVICES 
AVAILABLE: 

Botox " & Fillers 
with Dr. Parker 


Buy *100 

gift certificate and get 

only *65 *25 gift card free 

limit TWO free gift cards per customer 


Call to Schedule cyio 10*5 A 

an appointment today. O / O . IZ JO 


www.mdlaserandbotox.com I 120 Zephyr Road, Williston, VT 05495 ibei 



COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 

MUCH MORE 



tis the season 

for Gifts of Good Cheer - 
Vermont made pottery ... and more! 


bennington 

potters i n 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 


127 college street, burlington 
mon-fri 10-9; sat 10-6; sun 11-5 | 802.863.2221 





Kids ages 5-13 wow the crowd with 
^ two-minute acts showcasing their 

talents. Performances by Urban ^Mgp, 
Dance Complex, Regal Gymnastics, 
McFadden Irish Dance Company 
and Very Merry Theatre provide 

additional entertainment. WyyM 

. Saturday, December 13, T 

at 12 p.m. V™ 

•• Higher Ground Ballroom 

Kids 6 & under free \ 

r $7 in advance, $10 at the door. 

Visit kidsvt.com/talentshow for ticket information 


teak# 

swm 


4-regal 

(gymnastics ‘Academy 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 


art 


middlebury area 

THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT: Images of structures 
of all kinds by 40 international photographers. 
Through December 13. Info. 388-4500. PhotoPlace 
Gallery in Middlebury. 

‘CHARITY & SYLVIA: A WEYBRIDGE COUPLE': 

Artifacts, letters, poems, artwork and more 
chronicling the lives of Charity Bryant and Sylvia 

a new book. Through December 31 ‘HOLIDAY 

Through January 5. Info, 388-2117. Henry Sheldon 
HANNAH SESSIONS: ‘Fleeting Light' paintings of 

coast. Through December 31. Info, 458-0098. 

‘JACKSON GALLERY 2014 HOLIDAY SHOW: 

artists. Through December 31. Info, 388-1436. 
Jackson Gallery, Town Hall Theater, In Middlebury. 
KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through: Portraits 

-SMALL WORKS SHOW: A group show or affordable 
Info. 453-3188. Walkover Gallery 8. Concert Room 
WINTER NIGHTS’: Eight area artists exhibit season- 
Van VlieL MP Landis. Bert Yarborough. Paul Bowen, 
Rachel Baird. Through December 30. Info, 800-249- 

rutland area 

THE ART OF GIVING': One-or-a-klnd gifts by local 
artists Mary Cliver, Barb DeHart. Barbara Gutheil, 

BERT YARBOROUGH. PAUL BOWEN & M P LANDIS: 

3 CHAFFEE ART CENTER ANNUAL HOLIDAY 

features 100 items under $100 by Chaffee's 
p.m. Through Decembers. Info, 775-0062. Chaffee 
3 SEAN DYE: 'Visions of Addison.' paintings of 
12, 6 p.m. Through January 10. Info, 468-6052. 

champlain islands/northwest 

PAT BURTON. NATALIE LAROCQUE BOUCHARD 

6 MAGGIE YOUNG: Paintings, photography and 

31. Info. 933-6403. Artist In Residence Cooperative 

upper valley 

3 THE ART OF WILDERNESS': An exhibit of 

7 p.m. Through January 3. Info. 763-7094. Royalton 


DAVID LARO: ‘Superman 3.‘ assemblage that 
December 31. Info. 295-0808. Scavenger Gallery in 


'F1BRATI0NS!': Fiber creations by more than a 
March 30. Info. 885-3061. The Great Hall in 

KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 


TUNBRIDGE: THEN AND NOW: A collection of 


Van Fleet. Cheryl Betz. Alex Bottinelli, Mark Lorah. 
Maggie Neale. Elizabeth Nelson. Kathy Stark and 

Through January 2. Info, 748-2600. Catamount Arts 
ELIZABETH NELSON: Landscape paintings of the 
Through December 15. Info. 525-3366. The Parker 
HARRIET WOOD: Gestural, abstract paintings by 

TOOTHBRUSH’: From ‘twig to bristle," an exhibit 

manchester/bennington 

MARGARET LAMPE KANNENSTINE: "Nocturnes: 


outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 

THE ART OF WEAPONS': Selections from the 

WITNESS: ART AND CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE SIXTIES’: 

Through December 14. Info, 603-646-2095. ALLAN 

his 3D work from 19B6-1992. Through May 11. Info, 
603-635-7423. Hood Museum, Dartmouth College, 


DAVID FORTUNA: ‘Lost & Found.' a pop-up gallery 
Info, 238-9696. Rc 



Varujan Boghosian & Ben Frank Moss 

Varujan Boghosian is a nationally recognized assemblage artist, sculptor and collector 
whose work has been displayed in museums and galleries around the country; Ben 
Frank Moss is an award-winning abstract oil painter. Both artists spent decades on the 
faculty of Dartmouth College’s art department. In “Duet," the two Upper Valley artists 
present stunning abstract and surrealist paintings, collages and drawings grounded 
in landscapes and the natural world. Through February 14 at BigTown Gallery in 
Rochester. Pictured: “November" by Boghosian. 


‘FROM VAN GOGH TO KANDINSKY: 
IMPRESSIONISM TO EXPRESSIONISM. 1900-1914’: 


‘WARHOL MANIA': Fifty posters and a selection 

Through Marchl5. info. 514-285-1600. Montreal 


LE STUDIO GEORGEVILLE CHRISTMAS SALE & 

1. Info, 819-868-1967. Le Studio de Georgeville in 

'PAN: A GRAPHIC ARTS TIME CAPSULE. EUROPE 

Through January 11. Info. 518-564-2474. Burke 
Gallery, Plattsburgh State Art Museum. N.Y. ® 





take refuge in the hall so the children won't 







Gift a Taste of VT! 


Open all year- 7 days a week 
11 am - 5pm Nov-April 
11am -6pm May-Oct 


iHELBURNE 

Vineyard 


10% off 6-11 bottles 
1 5% off 1 2 or more 
10% off our dessert wines 


RANDOLPH | WILLISTON 


at admissionseivtc.edu or 1-800-422-8821. 

Classes begin January 12. 


VERMONT TECH 
IS FOR DOERS. 


VERMONT TECH 


NEW IN THEATERS 

EXODUS: GODS AND KINGS: Christian Bale plays 

Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Palace. Stowe. Welden) 

THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF THE FIVE ARMIES: 


NOW PLAYING 

BIG HERO 6**** A young genius and his 

Studios. With the voices of Ryan Potter. Scott Adsit 
directed. (108 min. PG) 

BIRDMAN OR (THE UNEXPECTED VIRTUE OF 
IGNORANCE)***** Michael Keaton plays ; 


ratings 


Seasons in a Vermont Vineyard: The Shelburne Vineyard Cookbook 
Gift Certificates • Wine Club Memberships • Vt Products 


HOL DAY W NE SALE 


NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, 
LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 
ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 




BUILDING 
OPPORTUNITY. 

• 4,500+ mile fiber network in NY and NE 

• Carrier-grade network: speeds to 100 gigabits 

• Business voice, data, and Internet solutions: 
LAN/WAN, Hosted PBX, Cisco IP Phones 


SOVERNET 


• Healthy adults, 
ages 18-50 

• One-year vaccine study 

• Earn up to $2030 
in compensation 


Call 802-656-0013 for more info 
and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, 
and a good lime to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 


n 

Vx 

UNIVERSITY 

pi 

/ VERMONT | 
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LocALtheaters 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


Jack and the Cuckoo-Clock Heart 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Horrible Bosses 2 

thursday II — thursday 18 

•The Hobbit: The Battle 
Horrible Bosses 2 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Big Hero 6 
Horrible Bosses 2 

thursday 11 — thursday 18 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 30 

Horrible Bosses 2 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, +300, Essex, 879- 

Big Hero 6 
Horrible Bosses 2 

St Vincent 

thursday 11 — thursday 18 

Big Hero 6 


•The Hobbit Marathon in RealD 3D 
'The Hobbit The Battle of 
the Five Armies in HFR 3D 
Horrible Bosses 2 


St Vincent 


MAJESTIC 10 

tuesday 9 — Wednesday 10 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


thursday 11 — thursday 18 

Annie (1982J 
Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

'The Hobbit: The Battle of the 
Five Armies in HFR 3D 
'The Hobbit: The Battle 


thursday 11 — thursday 18 

Horrible Bosses 2 

'Royal Ballet: Alice's 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Big Hero G 
Horrible Bosses 2 

St Vincent 




tuesday 9— Wednesday 10 

thursday 11 — thursday 18 


thursday 11 — thursday 18 

Big Hero G 

‘Exodus: Gods and Kings 3D 
'The Hobbit: The Battle or the 
Five Armies in HFR 3D 
Horrible Bosses 2 

RifTTrax Live: Santo Claus 
The Royal Ballet's 'Alice’s 

St Vincent 
Whiplash 

'White Christmas 60th Anniversary 


tuesday 9— Wednesday 10 




thursday 11 — thursday 18 

-The Hobbit: The Battle or 

■The Hobbit: The Battle 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


tuesday 9 — Wednesday 10 


tuesday 9 — Wednesday 10 


The Hobbit: The Battle of 
the Five Armies in 3D 


WELDEN THEATRE 


tuesday 9 — Wednesday 10 

thursday 11 — thursday 18 

■The Hobbit: The Battle 




IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 







anon Wire ) directed. (123 min. 


WHIPLASH **1/2 Miles Teller plays a jazz-drum- 


NEW ON VIDEO 

CALVARY***** Brendan Gleeson plays a priest 

O'Dowd and Kelly Reilly. (100 min, R; reviewed by 


DOLPHIN TALE 2*** In this sequel to the 2011 


Domnhall Gleeson. (95 min. R) 


(121 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/6| 


streak in the 1990s. Thomas Carter (Coach Carter) 
directed. (115 min, PG) 


Vijfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

WHAT I’M WATCHING 



This week I'm watching: THE GAMBLER 

The 1974 drama The Gambler, directed by Karel Reisz and starring James Caan, has just 
been remade; the new version, directed by Rupert Wyatt and starring Mark Wahlberg. 
premieres in theaters later this month. But what are the politics ofa remake when 
the source film is — as is the case with The Gambler — so strongly identified with its 
historical and artistic moment? 


READ THIS EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


fRgfptv 

i lERWNKiS) 

I • >|™ho f„J • 

I . 1.3 West Center St, Winooski 

i Sunday !2-9pm| Mon-Thur I lam-9pm 
| Fn-Sat I lam-IOpm 


BUY A $30 
Gift Certificate 
FOR ONLY $25 


With this coupon ' 

Valid through 1 1/24 / 1 4 , 

Not valid date of purchase. ( 

802-655-2423 | 

www.papa-franks.com I 

IH Q @papafran!svt 





322 NO. WINOOSKI AVE. BURLINGTON 
863-4475 1 WWW.OLDSPOKESHOMLCOM^ 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE k. $ 

ON YOUR LIST! 

I , COMMON DEER 




VERMONT 


ie Seven Days Friday email bulletin including: 


I Receptions and events 
I Weekly picks for exhibits 
I "Movies You Missed’ 
by Margot Harrison 
I News, profiles and reviews 


lew 


ART WORKS, WALKS © WORDS 


SEVENDflySVI.COM/REVIEW 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.28), 

CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 






Curses, Foiled Again 

Ontario resident Kai Xu was charged 
with smuggling after border agents at 
the Detroit-Windsor Tunnel discov- 
ered more than 50 turtles strapped 
to his body and hidden between his 
legs. Acting on a tip about a large box 
sent from Alabama to a Detroit postal 
center addressed to Xu, U.S. authori- 
ties staked it out until Xu arrived to 
claim his package. He then concealed 
the turtles under his clothing, but 
Canadian authorities found them after 
stopping him in Windsor as soon as he 
recrossed the border. (Detroit News) 
Authorities arrested Deborah Asher, 37, 
in Laurel County, Ky., for drug posses- 
sion and trafficking after she attracted 
their attention by wearing a shirt with 
the slogan “I love crystal meth.” (As- 
sociated Press) 

Slightest Provocation 

A 68-year-old man accused his 17-year- 
old daughter of cheating while playing 
Battleship and broke the game, ac- 
cording to authorities in Utah County, 
Utah. They argued, and when the girl 
tried to leave their trailer home, her fa- 
ther dragged her back by her hair and 
pointed a loaded rifle at her head. She 
managed to call 911 on her cellphone, 


whose GPS signal led authorities to her 
location. (Associated Press) 

Police arrested James E. Irving Jr., 

44, in Gainesville, Fla., for poking his 
girlfriend in the eye “to express his dis- 
dain” because she served him waffles 
for his birthday 
breakfast instead 
of the pancakes he 
wanted. Police sent 
Irving to the Ala- 
chua County, Fla., 
jail, which the next 
morning, sheriff’s 
Sgt. Becky Butscher 
said, served fruit, 
grits, sausage, bread 
and butter. ( Gaines- 
ville Sun) 

Jack-Lyn Blake, 47, stabbed her 
boyfriend in the chest with a dinner 
knife, according to police in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., because she got angry that 
he started eating Thanksgiving dinner 
without her while she was taking a nap 
after getting drunk earlier in the day. 
(Smoking Gun) 

Bad Business 

Companies named Isis are complain- 
ing the Islamic militant group ISIS 
(an acronym for Islamic State of Iraq 


and Syria) is hurting their business. 

The name is part of more than 270 
registered product, service or business 
names, according to the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office. Explaining that his 
Isis Collection, which makes weaves, 
wigs and hairpieces, is named for the 
Egyptian goddess, 
New Jersey’s Phillip 
Shin declared he has 
"lost all the benefit 
of the brand image,” 
and wishes the U.S. 
and European media 
would stop referring 
to the militants as 
ISIS. Aeran Brent 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Isis Bridal 
and Formal said she’s tired of visitors 
photographing the store’s sign. "I get 
what’s going on, but can you see it's a 
store?” she said, adding she wants to 
change the name. (Associated Press) 

One More for the Road 

Responding to a report of a woman 
who “appeared out of it,” a sheriff's 
deputy found France Riney, 60, sit- 
ting in a parked car in Port St. Lucie 
County, Fla. “I asked Riney for her 
driver’s license,” the deputy stated in 
an affidavit. “She handed me a bag of 


chips and dropped them on the ground 
outside her vehicle. I asked her again, 
and she handed me a bottle of water. 
When I told her she was giving me a 
bottle of water, she put it down, picked 
up a bottle of vodka and took a drink 
from it.” She then declared she'd had 
“enough” to drink. Even though the car 
wasn't running, she was charged with 
driving under the influence. ( Orlando 
Sentinel) 

Don’t Quit Your Day Job 

Finland’s Ismo Leikola won $10,000 in 
the first Funniest Person in the World 
competition, held in Las Vegas and 
streamed online, outscoring runner- 
up Saad Haroon of Pakistan by 99,732 
votes. “Countries don't owe money 
to each other; countries owe money 
to banks,” the rotund gagster told the 
audience. "If the countries owe money 
to banks, how stupid are the coun- 
tries to pay? Like, the country has an 
army. The bank has four cashiers and a 
cleaning lady.” (Associated Press) 


BORDER AGENTS 
DISCOVERED MORE THAN 

50 TURTLES STRAPPED TO 
KAI XU'S BODY AND HIDDEN 
BETWEEN HIS LEGS. 


HARRY BLISS 
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ft PRINCETON O. EATING CLUB 1 

EMAILED ITS MEMBERS: 

THIS WAS AFTER EMAILING EVERVONE 
ft SEX PIC WITHOUT THE CONSENT 

OF THE WOMAN IN IT. 

1 “Ever wonder who we have to H 

■ thank (blame) for gender ■ 

| equality... Looking for someone y 

(asianchi'crV 

|TI Come tomorrow and help boo W 
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iSISf 

WHAT Do THESE GUVS WANT TO 60 
WITHOUT WOMEN AROUND. ANVWflV? 

HOW ARE WE SUPPOSED TO BREAK THE 
GLASS CEILING WHEN WE CAN'T EVEN 

pate poitN « pie Poshing Pa*™\ 

(Nte our Bosses. J 


fun stuff 


DEEP DARK TEARS 






SOIDETiniES l FEEL 
LIKE PEOPLE ARE 
F-EADINt folND, 

SO l THINK, of 
SMETH lNt 


-I sift U ' 

| 2 | 

I j 


Turn uiAy, if i | KNOW 

REAUtW*Mi6W, 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com. 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


S 

" KAZ 










enough money to quit her j ob and 
work on her writing for a year. 
During that grace period, Lee 
created the basics for a book that 
won her a Pulitzer Prize: To Kill 
a Mockingbird. I don’t foresee 
anything quite as dramatic 
for you in the coming months, 
Sagittarius. But I do suspect you 
will receive unexpected help that 
provides you with the slack and 
spaciousness you need to lay the 
foundations for a future creation. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Lord Byron 
(1788-1824) was an English poet who loved 
animals. In the course of his life, he not only 
had dogs and cats as pets, but also monkeys, 
horses, peacocks, geese, a crocodile, a falcon. 

Trinity College at age 17, he was upset that the 


tree" produces apricots, 
and peaches, while another bears grapefruits, 
lemons.orangesjimesandtangel os. I’m think- 
ing this might bean apt and inspiring symbol 
for you in the coming months, Gemini. What 
multiple blooms will you create on your own 
metaphorical version of a fruit salad tree? 

CANCER (June 21- July 22): 
ture on the planet is longer than the 
Wall of China, which stretches 3,945 
Its not actually one unbroken span, though 


are redundant branches that are roughly par- 
allel to the main struc 
your own personal Great Wall, 1 
mental yet permeable, strong in some ways 
but weak in others, daunting to the casual ob- 
server but less so to those who take the time 
to study it. Now is an excellent time to take In- 
ventory of that wall of yours. Is it serving you 
well? Is it keeping out the influences you don't 
want but allowing in the influences you do 
want? Could it use some renovation? Are you 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


resource. That’s probably a sensible thing to 
do right now. But make sure you remember 
every detail about why and howyou’re doing it. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-OcL 22): Even if you are 
not formally enrolled in a course of study or a 
training program, you are nevertheless being 
schooled. Maybe you're not fully conscious 
of what you have been learning. Maybe your 
teachers are disguised or unwitting. But I 
assure you that the universe has been drop- 
ping some intense new knowledge on you. 
The coming week will be an excellent time to 
become more conscious of the lessons you 
have been absorbing. If you have intuitions 
about where thiseducational drama should go 
next be proactive about making that happen. 

SCORPIO (Ocl 23-Nov. 21): You now have 
a special ability to detect transformations 
that are happening below the threshold of 
everyone elseS awareness. Anything that 
has been hidden or unknown will reveal 
itself to your gentle probes. You will also be 


version of "O Come All Ye Faithful." It's also a 
favorable time for you to create a buzz for you 
and your pet causes through less spectacular 
measures. Promote yourself imaginatively. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): At age 80, 
author Joan Didion has published five novels, 
10 works of nonfiction, and five screenplays. 
When she was 27, she wrote, "I have already 
lost touch with a couple of people I used to 
be." That wasn’t a good thing she added: "We 
are well-advised to keep on nodding terms 
with the people we used to be, whether 
company or not. 


them, who betrayed them, who I 
make amends." I recommend h 
to you in the coming months, I 
reacquainted with the old selve: 
outgrown and abandoned. 


0 HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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Channel 3 NEWS 
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Saturday @ GAM 


Optical a 

FUNCTION! 

Sunday @ 8AM 


Center f 

^■1. jl Turbo Fan technology and our 

H SX Anti-Fog Inner lens into 



1 07 Church Street 11 

Burlington •864-7146 ’fct- 

opticalcentervt.com -fV 

Prescription Eyewear __ 

& Sunglasses 

I the ever-stylish Phenom, the 

"VBjjfln&nV best of both worlds is now at 

- ,- - A. your fingertips. The Phenom 

Turbo Fan is technology and 
style at their finest. 
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KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVLN :MgWoMEN 


LOOKING FOR A NEW YOU 


SUPER NERO 


WoMLN MEN 

LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 


SMART, FUNNY, GENEROUS AND 
ADVENTUROUS 


YOUNG AT HEART, DANCING, 
DRUMMING, EARTHY 


-LEGGED SWEET AFRO LADY 




FUN-LOVING, GENUINE, POSITIVE, 
INTELLIGENT... 

laugh together! 802VTGal. 32. Cl 
CALIFORNIA GIRL TURNED VERMONT 


?s. snalbansvt 45. CJ 


WARM AND FUZZY 

then so be it. Bucketlist. 54. Cl 

QUIRKY SOUL SEEKING DANCE 
PARTNER 

I'm intense. I'm spiritual. I’m geeky. 


love to listen to iL and I LOVE to 


LEARNING, LAUGHING, LOVING LIFE 




CURIOUS 


FUN AND ADVENTUROUS 


DIFFERENT DRUMMER. HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 

traditional with a hippie flair. © I think 


my time with. Mslndependent 43 


MEN W5MEAI 

FOLK MUSIC LOVER 

secure. I closely follow the Ohio State 
io. Carlitos. 82, Cl 


MOVIES. LAKES AND SNOW 

FRIENDLY. KIND. FUN-LOVING. HONEST 

LISTENING INTERESTED LEARNER 


LOVE CRITTERS 

suns. KinkyURCHIN. 25. Cl 
I LIKE THE ADVENTURE 


ADVENTUROUS. FRIENDLY. 
INTELUGENT 


Thoughts? Antoniol984. 30. Cl 
REGGAE ROOTS CHILLIN’ 

GENTLEMAN PUBLIC. NAUGHTY BOY 
BEHIND DOORS 


LOOKING FOR A REAL WOMAN 

lot more than that peter094. 39. Cl 
LOOKING FOR A BEST FRIEND 

LOOKING FOR A FEMALE FRIEND 


lovable, giving. I a 


OPEN, ADVENTUROUS. PASSIONATE 




>9, Cl 


I NEED A NEW GIRL 

STELLAR FELLER SEARCHES FOR BELLA 

her to like me. Superfly76, 38. Cl 
LOOKING TO MEET GREAT PEOPLE 


adventures. NewMosaicl987. 27. Cl 



I'M A VERY KIND-HEARTED PERSON 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


Say you saw it in... SEVEN DAYS T n f 

«Vl sevendaysvt.com {J |J ■ 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


Women 


WANTING IT 


HAVE A LITTLE FUN 

FUN. FLIRTY FEMALE 

GIRL NEXT DOOR — MORE BEHIND 
CLOSED DOORS 


if warranted. vtglrll975. 31 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 

but I'm a lot of fun. Vonnie. 23, Cl 
LADY4ALADY 



LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 


MEN 


only apply. FemUVMStudent. 26. C] 
LADYINWAITING 

SUB SLUT 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

OKIES 


TIE YOU UP 


Bl BOTTOM SEEKS HUNG AFRICAN 


HAPPILY MARRIED SEEKS WEEKLY 
DALLIANCE 

Handsome, athletic, devoted man 

I JUST WANT TO WATCH 


STATUS OPEN CHOOSE READY COMPLY 

OOR IS WANTING GODDESS FREYJA 

ADORABLE. PLAYFUL. EASY GOING 
the view. alex7268. 39. Cl 


HOT COUPLE LOOKING FOR FUN 

we're your couple! AvtGirl88. 26, Q 


LOOKING FOR FUN 


some NSA/FWB fun. Forme, attraction 


SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 

CUM SPRAYER. EXHIBITIONIST. DIRTY 

D/S LOOKING FOR THIRD 

definitely into both of us! DDF; 18 to 35. 
Master D and slave H. slave2Him, 32 

FILL MY NEED 

trans (TS/TG/CD/MTF/FTM/intersex) 

ITS BETTER WITH THREE! 

YOUNG AND FIT OUTDOORSY COUPLE 

COME PLAY WITH US! 




Qjpu/i wiAe. cawAeflo'i in 


a. 


dove., 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I have this friend, and she has a brother who is two years 
older than me. I like him, and she knows that and he 
knows that. Every time I see him I get really nervous, and 
when he talks to me, I am shy. He always asks me why 
I’m sad. We tease each other, and everyone thinks we’re 
flirting, but I don’t know. If he does ask me out should I 
say yes? My friend seems pretty nice about it but I just 
don't know. Please help me. 



TW 3Ua CW 

I think we’ve all liked someone we thought we shouldn't 
at some point. A good old-fashioned crush on your 
friend's brother is perfectly normal. Flirting should be 
fun, but you seem stressed, and no wonder: Your female 
friendship is standing in the way of your potential 
romantic relationship. 

Have you asked your friend how she feels about you 
dating her brother? She may seem cool with it because 
your flirting is so innocent — but her feelings could 
change if you two got serious. Or maybe she's used to her 
friends having crushes on her sib. Its time for a heart-to- 
heart with her to find out. 

Be direct about your feelings for him, but reassure 
her that you value your friendship with her. Ask what she 
thinks of you taking the flirting to the next level. Would 
she mind if you went on a date with him? 

She may think you dating her bro is a great idea. Or 
she may not, and you’ll have to decide if you want to 
respect her wishes and give up the fantasy of getting the 
guy — or pursue him at the expense of your friendship. 
Don’t be mad if her answer is no; you're the one asking 
for her honest opinion. 

If she gives her blessing, why wait for him to ask 
you out? Do it yourself! He might be nervous about the 
sister issue, too. If you make the first move, he'l I know 
everything is copacetic. 

Maybe you ask him out and he says no. It'll be 
embarrassing, but at least you'll know where he stands 
and be able to move on. 

If he is down with dating, you'll have to be mindful 
of the discomfort that can come with seeing your 
bestie's bro. Telling your gal pal every little detail, or 
asking for her advice, may be crossing a line. And if your 
relationship turns out to be a complete disaster, she may 
have a hard time balancing the feelings of her friend and 
her brother. 

Be prepared for any of these scenarios. But it doesn't 
mean the relationship won't work out beautiful ly. You'l I 
never know unless you try. 

Good (Wk, 

Athena 


* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 





“I remember walking 
through the door to the 
coffee shop, and for the first 


Read how Mark proposed 
to Jennifer at 

www.myvbj.com 


DRIVER EDUCATION CLASS 
OFFERED IN ESSEX 


The Precision Driver 
Training School is 
accepting applications 
for classes that will be held 
this spring beginning 
in March. 

Ph (802) 754-2842 or 
Website: www.vtdrivered.com 



isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


ITS GETT1N’ HOT IN HERE-. 


SMILING 


HOTTIE AT KEYBANK 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912606 


October 22. 2014. Where: Burlington Bike Path 
near beach. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912605 

MY MORNING COFFEE 

December 5, 2014. Where: Starbucks Willlston 
Road at 8:30. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912604 


SEXY BRUNETTE GRAY SUBARU 

exit 10. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912603 
YOU CUT MY CORD... 

Exchange. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912602 




Where: OGE. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912600 
HANDSOME FELLA IN BURTON MINI 

Where: 1-89. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912599 
SMC FIRST-YEAR CLASS PREZ 

When: Wednesday. November 12, 2014. Where: St. 
Michael's College. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912597 

DIVORCED. FROM WESTPORT. CONN. 


XXXMAS QUEEN MILF 

the Hood. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912595 




Grounds. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912601 
HANKERING FOR THE PERFECT FIT 


Saturday, November 29. 2014. Where: Church 
& Main. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912594 

BURLINGTON BAGEL SUNDAY 

Bagel. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912592 
GARCIA'S 


MONTPELIER FD 

September. Tall, muscular and dark brown/ 




chow hall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912588 


THANK YOU 

hospital. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912587 
ATTRACTIVE. SMILING SNOWBOARDERS 

lot. You: Woman. Me: Man. 49125S6 
INTERSTELLAR THURSDAY 

Roxy. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912585 
LEFT HER IN THE DRIVEWAY 

Utah. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912584 
GONE WITH THE WINTER WIND 

Where: Utah. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912583 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 







Eva Sollberger’s 

5tUck1n1 

VERM0NT1 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


utvnwsmw. 


Broadway m Le 6 y 
Blonde, recently 

taught up-and-coming 

Vermont students how 
to ace an audition. 


INCASEYOU MISSED IT: 



HOTEL ~T 
VERMONT | 




Discussion and Book Signing 
with Investigative Journalist 

DAWN PALEY 

Dawn Paley moves beyond the usual 
horror stories to follow the thread of the 
Drug War throughout the entire region 
of Latin America and all the way back to 
US boardrooms and political offices. 


Wednesday, December 17, 6 p.m. • Reception: 5:30 p.m. 
Fletcher Room, Fletcher Free Library, 235 College St., Burlington 
For more info Call 860-869-1388. 

Sponsored by Toward Freedom and the P& J Center 



sponsored by: 




Buche de Noel 

A decadent, flourless cake that is 
whimsically decorated with 
meringue leaves and mushrooms. 

Classic Linzer Torte 

A classic ground hazelnut crust, 
filled with apricot or raspberry. 

Holiday Stollen 

Fruit-studden yeasted sweet bread, 
perfect for Christmas morning. 

Assorted Holiday Cookies 

Everything from pecan tassies to 
classic sugar cookies, beautifully 
decorated. 

Gingerbread Cake 

Moist and gingery-delicious with a 
rich lemon buttercream frosting. 

Silky Pumpkin Pie 

A buttery crust and silky smooth 
pumpkin filling. 

Chocolate Cream Pie 

Everything you love about 
chocolate cream pie. ..with the 
added bonus of rich caramel. 

To order give us a call or visit 
our website by December 21. 




